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OVERSIGHT OF NATIVE HAWAIIAN EDUCATION 



MARCH 21, 1984 



U.S. Senate, 
Select Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room SP-628, 
Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Daniel K. Inouye f ( acting 
chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senator Inouye. 

Staff present: Paul Alexander, staff director; Max Richtman, mi- 
nority staff director; Elisa Geier, legislative assistant; and Lynn lo- 
ledo, secretary. , 

Senator Inouye. The hearing will be in order. 

This morning we will receive testimony on Native Hawaiian educa- 
tional programs, and we will be focusing on the results of a study en- 
titled the Native Hawaiian education assessment project that was 

conducted in Hawaii. . . . . „ , „• n * 

This comprehensive study provides the most intensive analysis of 

the educational needs of Native Hawaiian children. 
This morning 1 am pleased to call upon the first witness, Mr. Myron 

Thompson, the senior trustee of the Kamehameha Schools, Bermce if. 

Bishop Estate. 
Mr. Thompson? 

STATEMENT OF MYRON B. THOMPSON. TRUSTEE, KAMEHAMEHA 
SCHOOLS/BESNICE P. BISHOP ESTATE, HONOLULU, HI 

Mr. Thompson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Myron Thompson. I am a trustee of the Kamehameha ^Schools 
and chairperson of the Executive Steering Committee of the Native 
Hawaiian educational assessment project. 

I am here to discuss the project's findings and to seek your enumera- 
tion of including Native Hawaiians under the definition of Native 
American in the Indian Education Act. 

My comments are organized around three questions : What are the 
needs of Native Hawaiians; why is it necessarv to target Native 
Hawaiians for services; and what measures can be taken to address 

^Aftolhefr^we isolated three categories In the area ofbasie 
skills, Hawaiian students in our public school system score below 
parity with national norms in reading and math- 

On the local level, Hawaiian youngsters are at the bottom of most 
measures of educational achievement. 

(i) 
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As to special education needs, these students are overrepresented on 
32 indicators of special needs. 

in addition, liawaiians have a life expectancy that is from 5 to 10 
years shorter than others in Hawaii. 

We find as to the culturally related needs that Hawaiians have 
increasingly become strangers in their own land, and their behavior 
manifests itself in depression, self-disparagement, and therefore in- 
ferior scholastic achievement* 

As to the question, why is it necessary to target Native Hawaiians, 
current Federal programs do not sufficiently address these identified 
needs. There are no programs which target basic skills of Native 
Hawaiian students* Programs such as bilingual education, impact 
aid, and Indian education do not benefit these students. 

Programs such as chapter 1 partially benefit Hawaiian students. 
However, the majority of at-risk Native Hawaiian youngsters are not 
benefited from such programs. In addition, there are important 
conceptual reasons why current efforts are not meeting the needs of 
these children. 

First, chapter 1 programs reflect a high degree of remedial instruc- 
tion generally using traditional teaching approaches. These ap- 
proaches are alien to the style of learning of our children. Twelve years 
of research by our staff with Hawaiian children and recently with 
Navajo youth in Rough Rock, Ariz., indicates that when the culture of 
the school is compatible with the culture of the child, academic achieve* 
ment improves remarkably. 

Second, poor achievement by most Hawaiian students is a result of 
their depressed orientation toward living. This is reflected in the atti- 
tude that, anil I quote, "I am not good enough; therefore, I cannot 
achieve as well as others," 

For these reasons, it is important to target funds to accommodate 
the cultural neexls as well as to address the depressive mindset of this 
group of children. Such targeting will enable them to become a part of 
the mainstream of the United States. 

We recommend three approaches in dealing with these needs. In the 
area of prevention, we recommend that the creation of five infant, 
child, and family development centers located throughout the State 
be established. 

In the area of the approach of remedial work, we recommend : No 1, 
the creation of a Pacific region educational laboratory; and, No. 2, the 
authorization c 't Native Hawaiian participation under the Indian Edu- 
cation Act in culturally and psychologically sensitive programs of 
teacher training, tutoring, counseling, and cultural series. 

And in the third approach, the prospective area, we recommend the 
inclusion of legislative language which would enable Native Hawaiian 
children to be served directly by the Vocational Educational Act and 
the provision of special scholarships to assist Hawaiian students who 
wish to pursue higher educational opportunities 

The cost of these recommendations is under $6 million a year. With 
such a range of programs* we foresee a time when Native Hawaiian 
children will no longer require special Federal assistance, 

Mr* Chairman, in summary the problems of Native Hawaiian chil- 
dren are many and complex. To solve them will require a broad base of 
support from Federal, State, and private sources. 
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Kamehameha Schools will cooperate in the design and funding of 
these programs, 

• Chairman Inotiye, I thank you for your committee members' interest 

and attention to this matter. I will be pleased to answer any questions 

you may have. 
Senator lxott ye. Thank you very much, Mr. Thompson. 

Because of the intensive involvement of Kamehameha schools in 
this project, just for the record, I believe it would be helpful to the 
members of this committee to know what the Kamehameha schools are 
all about. Could you just give us a brief history of Kamehameha 
schools? When was it established, under what conditions, the mission 
of the schools, and do you believe that the schools are meeting the 
unique needs of Native Hawaiians f 

Mr. Thompson. 1 would be glad to. 

The school was created in 1887 through the will of Princess Pauahi 
Bishop. Princess Pauahi is the granddaughter of King Kamehameha, 
who unified the islands in the late IWs and the early 1800 s. 

She grew up in a period of time when the death rate among the 
Hawaiians was quite extensive. The population dropped from an esti- 
mated 400,000 people at the point of discovery by Cook to 40,000 
persons during her lifetime. 

She was concerned about how to regenerate a race of people. Her 
basic interest was to provide educational opportunities for children 
of Hawaiian ancestry as a means of regenerating the strength of her 

|MS §o she requested at that point in time that a school for boys and a 
.school for girls lie created. Now, over the years, we have educated 
some 0,000 to 8,000 students who graduated from the school. At the 
present time, we serve 4 percent of the total Native Hawaiian popu- 
lation who are in Hawaii s schools, kindergarten through high school. 
Another 16 percent is served by other private schools. The remaining 
HO percent is being serviced by our public school system. 

In 1080, in reviewing the statistics that are in our report to you, 
we noted that unless we became directly involved in fostering an 
educational improvement program throughout the State, the Ha- 
waiian children would continue to show the negative statistics over 

The trustees, in 1980, made a commitment that within the next 15 
vears, we will attempt— and we feel that we can— to move the achieve- 
ment scores of Native Hawaiian children to at least parity with the 
Nation, but hopefully to parity with the rest of the youngsters m the 
State of Hawaii, , , . . , . ■ 

We are committed to do this, and we plan to enter into partnership 
with the Department of Education to achieve that goal. Wo also plan 
to participate with any other organization, including the federal 
Government, in achieving that goal. ... 

Senator Inoutk. As you know, this committee is a committee on 
Native Americans, primarily American Indians. Have you ever 
worked with American Indians? 

Mr Thompson. Not directly, except for the last 2 years, and that 
direct relationship has been created by our own staff. However, my 
interest goes way back to the sixties when I began to sense the simi- 
larities between the style of living of the Indians, and that of the 
Hawaiians. 
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That goes back to the period of time, when we had these programs, 
that were set up by President Johnson's administration, One of the 
schools I became acquainted with was Rough Rock School of Rough 
Rock, A& It was begun in the latter part of the sixties, and they 
had what I thought was a very intriguing program. 

Essentially, in talking with the president of that school at that 
time, I asked what the philosophy of the school was. He said that 
the philosophy of the school was for the youngsters to become Navajos 
first, and people of the world second. I thought that was a very 
intriguing approach. 

It was interesting to me that 2 years ago that same school requested 
the assistance from our staff to provide the training program for an 
improved reading program that we developed in Hawaii for Hawaiian 
children. 

So, in direct answer to your question, our staff has been heavily 
involved with the Rough Rock school people within the last 2 years, 
and we continue to do so. 

Senator Ixouye. Noting the similarities, do you believe that my 
aspect of your study would be applicable to the needs of American 
Indians? 

Mr. Thompson. I tuink what is important is that, out of our study, 
we found certain things that needed to get done when vou start deal- 
ing with children who are operating as the Indian children are, at 
least in Rough Rock, as well as children in Hawaii. That is, we need 
to move into the community to find out in detail how these children 
learn from their families and from the youngsters within the com- 
munity, before we designed the classroom curriculum and the pro- 
grams within that classroom. The process is essential and the same. 
This process is important for both groups of youngsters* 

Now, when we were asked to come from Hawaii to Rough Rock, we 
brought our package over. We very quickly found that our package 
did not fit the Rough Rock children. So, we had to go back and go 
through the process of investigating how these children learn outside 
of the school and then readjusted our curriculum, and style of teaching 
within the classroom, and so forth, to fit the learning styles of these 
youngsters. 

Senator Itfotrm I realize that your testimony suggests that the 
present provisions in the laws applying to Native Americans would 
not meet all of the needs of Native Hawaii&ns, but if Native Hawaiian* 
were declared to be Native Americans in every respect, would it be 
helpful? « 

Mr, Thompson. It would be exceedingly helpful because the funds 
would be targeted and they would not get diffused throughout a large 
system. We could deal with that kind of situation. 

Senator Txotrre. There is another question as to what constitutes a 
Native TTawaiianu 

Mr. TnoMP«nN. All right Senator. I like the definition that yon put 
together in 1974, and that is any person who could trace his or her 
aneestrv to an ancestor i« 1778 is eligible, and if that cannot be done, 
then that can be declared by the general community. 

Senator Inoute, So there are no quantum necessities! 
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Mr. Thompson. Oh, man. That one, I shy away from like the plamie. 

Senator Inouyk, Well, I thank you very much, Mr. Thompson. Your 
testimony will be extremely helpful to the committee as it relates to 
the needs of American Indians and also to Native Hawaiians. We hope 
some day ITative Hawaiians will be considered Native Americans in 
every respect. 

Thank you very much, 

Mr. Thompson. Thank" you, Senator. I hope so, too. 

[The prepared statement follows. Testimony resumes on p. 70.] 
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PREPARKD STATOflSNT OF *1YRflN B. THOrfSON, TRUSTS 
THF. KAMEHAHFHA SOCHIS/BISHOP FSTATF, HONOLULU, HAWAII 



Ootid morning Chairman Andre*- and member* of the committee. 

My name is Myron Thompson. I am a trustee of The Kamehameha 
School s/Hishop Estate, an educational institution in Honolulu, 
established tn 1887 for toe purpose of educating children of 
native Hawaiian descent, Currently, about 40% of the annual 
educational expenditures of our private school is devoted to the 
improvement of public education tn Hawaii. This amounts to 
about $9 million per year. 

Early last year ! was asked by Secretary of Education Terrel 
Bell to chair the Eaecutive Steering Committee for the Native 
Hawaiian Educational Assessment Project, The purpose of this 
project was to quantify the severity and scope of the educational 
needs of native Hawaiian* and to determine what could be done to 
improve the situation. Our final report was presented to Secre- 
tary Be in March of 1983. 

1 am here today to ask that you seriously consider including 
native Hawai tans in the Indian Kdncat ion Act* As you know, 
native Hawai tans have increasingly been included as native 
Americans in federal legislation. For example, in 1974 they were 
made eligible to participate in programs of the Administration 
for Native Americans (P. L. 93-644) . In 1982 the Job Training 
Partnership Act <P, L. 97-300) was amended with provisions permit- 
ting services to native Hawallans, Other recent statutes have 
included native Hawallans in program* dealing with problpra* such 
as alcohol and drug abuse as well as with native American 
rel igious freedom. 

My comments wilt elaborate upon this request and are 
organized in three sections* 

1) what are the educational md special health, social, and 
psychological needs of Native Hawallans? 

2) Why is it necessary to create programs that target this 
specific group for services? And 

3) that measures should be t.iken to improve existing 
programs and to address needs that are as yet unmet? 
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Through this comprehensive survey of testimony, data, and 
social science analysis, w* found that native HiiHIim art * 
group At risk, virtually *™* birth. Almost every facet of the 
child's devetop«eot is hampered by poor coodH ion*- TtJesc 
condition* ill contribute to forming a group of children who have 
low educational achievement. 

S0MM41T OF TBI FIHOIIOS 

Thr*e categories of need are identified in the Native 
Hawaiian Sducatiooal Assessment Project. They aret 

1) Standardized Achievement Needs? 

2) Special Educational Needs; and 

3) Culturally-related Academic Needs. 

My testimony sill highlight the findings in each of the three 
categories and reco*»end programs that will meet these needs. 

1* Bawaiiaa students score bslow parity with national nor»s on 
standardised tasti is reading aad «ath. 

In th* area of student achievement, the needs of 42,000 
«cboot~age Hasaiians sere assessed. This represents the 
combined enrollment of Hawaiian* in Hawaii's public and private 
schools. An analysis of performance on standardised achievement 
tests yields the following points with respect to the performance 
of Hawaiian students in relation to others* 

a> Hawaiian students in our public school system score 
belo* parity with national norms. 

Figure % 




. 4h*4** tmmmm **# at m ***** 
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Hawaiian students face stiff competition in the form of 
Caucasian and Japanese students whose performance exceeds 
national norms* 



figure 2 




Hawaiian students consistently score bigber on some 
subtests than others. 



Figure 3 

QUA PI 3 frOt MT »§>»>tm 
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d) Pswvttsn student* In Hawaii's private school* 
score #wl? above national norms on standard! seed 
teats. And 



Figure 4 



MUM I tAT tf#«HH ' WW** eCWWWW*t»S*» 




e) The scores of Hawaiian students In toe DOS have 
consistently and significantly improved over toe 
past decade. 



Figure 5 




In sum, these findings demonstrate that, while some progress 
has been made, the majority of Hawaiian students continue to 
score below national norms and well below other major groups in 
Hawaii on tests of achievement. 
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1 1 - BmiiiD «tt*a«Qt« h*rti a diaproport lonat© no»ber of 

sptciii educational a%m4m tbat pom Carriers to educational 
mcblwroMQt . 

h second major area of need outlined In the NHSAP report is 
that Hawaiian students face a plethora of special educational 
needs which are not measurable by, hut do influence performance 
on, standardized tests. The needs in this category can 
be organized into six general areas: 

1) Socioeconomic Status* the final report contains 
numerous indicators that the socioeconomic status of Bavaiians as 
a group is lower than one would expect. The report also presents 
substantial evidence that low socio-economic status correlates 
tith low educational achievement. 

figure 6 

KEY SOCIAL INDICATORS: STATISTICAL 
COMPARISON BETWEEN HAWAIIAN 
ADULTS AND ADULTS STATEWIDE 
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Source: Alu Like Needs Assessment Survey, 1979. 
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2) Physical Health? Hawaiian* are plagued with a suscep- 
tttotlity to a wide array of physical health disorders which are 
barrier* to ©ducat iooal achievement or can be addressed through 
educat local programs, Toe range of these health concerns is 
indicated by a relatively low life expectancy and a high inci- 
dence of afflict lop by specific diseases that lead to the 
victim's death or leave the afflicted with a M felong physical 
handicap. 

Figure 7 

Estimated Lift Expectancy at Birth by Ethnicity, 1910 - 1970 
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3) Mental Healths Testimony, data, and research 
analysis suggest that a variety of stressful forces or condit 
exist in the Uvea of many Hawaiian*. These conditions nave 
generated depression or resulted in problems in areas such as 
childrearing, interaction with others, and Nchool behavior. 



Figure 8 

Confirmed Child Abuse and Neglect by Ethnicity of Victim, 1975* 1979 
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4) Alienation* For a variety of reasons, many Hawaiian* 
are alienated from the major institution* in our society. This 
feeling of alienation leads to and is signaled by such indicators 
as: crime, substance abuse, and high absenteeism. 



Figure 9 
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5) School System Barriers: The problems experienced by a 
school system tend to have their most dramatic impact upon those 
students who have special needs. Consequently, any problems 
experienced by the State Department of Education in maintaining a 
modern curriculum, adequate funding, or programs for students who 
are handicapped or have other special learning needs tend to have 
a more pronounced effect on HawaUans than students who are 
thriving within the school system. 
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6) Environmental Barriers: For economic and cultural 
reasons, disproportionate numbers of Hawaiian* live in rural 
neighbor island communities (Hawaii, Maui, and Kauai) which tuve 
educational environments that, while rich in certain historical , 
cultural, and natural respects, tend to be deficient in many 
crucial areas <e,g. t quality of facilities)* 
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Figure 11 



HAWAIIAN STUDENTS BY DOE DISTRICTS, 
1076-77 TO 1980-81 




UttWAHO MOWtULU WWOWARO HAWAII MAUI CSNTHAt KAUAI 



If!* Cultural behavior aud bac ground affect academic 
achievement . 

The last need urea described in the report revolves around 
culture. For many Hawattsns, culture is the basis of their 
se ! f -concept and identity. This can be a positive and negative 
factor « 

On the one hand, the report contains many pages of testimony 
and writings indicating that Hawattans are affected adversely by 
the loss of their culture. It \q widely acknowledged that tbe 
events of history have conspired to suppress Hawaiian values , 

lifestyle, language and beliefs. 

There are numerous indicators of problems at the points 
wbffp thr Hawaiian culture meets and interacts with the dominant 
culture. The classroom is one such point. 

Many HawaUans also acknowledge that they have erected 
culturally-related barriers of their own making, through negative 
self-attributions or internal dissension. 



lb 
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Likewise, barrier have been created by those represent ing 
tbe dominant culture through stereotyping and tbe widespread us* 
of a culture-bound school curriculum* 



in addition, the preservation of Hawaiian culture ha* been 
uneven. There is much about themselves and the ways of their 
ancestors that Rawatians do not know. This makes tbe need for 
continued support for Hawaiian and multi-cultural studies 
particularly strong. 

Tbe recurring theme of these various conditions of cultural 
need emphasizes self-disparagement, feelings of inadequacy, fear 
of failure as well as fear of success, alienation, hopelessness 
and helplessness, and depression. These symptoms characterize 
the culture loss/stress nyndrome. 

This syndrome relates to the rapid and severe culture loss 
experienced by Hawaiians since tbe advent of "western" culture, 
beginning with tbe discovery voyages of Captain James Cook in 
1778, The syndrome includes lowered school performance among 
Hawaiian children and, thus, indirectly as well as directly 
contributes back to negative social outcomes for Hawaiians* 
Figure 13 graphically depicts this causal chain. Implicit 
within this notion is a feedback loop which makes the cycle 
self-perpetuating. That t«, without intervention, one would 
expect further cultural disparity, further culture loss, more 
depression, and increased socitl failure over time. 



Figur* 12 
Stereotypy* of Eammiimas 
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Figure S3 



tto 




On the positive side, it in clear that many Hawaiuns derive 
considerable strength and pride from their culture. The 
community's renewed interest In and emphasis upon things Hawaiian 
have been a source of revtt at izat i on and encouragement for 
Hawa i i an* . 

Programs that expand our knowledge of Hawaiian culture will 
also play a significant role in preparing Hawatians for the 
future. The students of today ?au*<t develop a clear understanding 
of themselves and their values if they are to successfully deal 
with multiple options they will encounter in the noar future. 



WHY IS It NSCESSARf TO T *&G ST THIS SPECIFIC GROUP? 

The state of Hawaii receives its share of federal funding 
through its single educational agency, the State Department of 
Education. These programs could be classified into three basic 
categories! 

1) Federal programs that directly benefit or target 

Hawaiian students; 

2) Federal programs that do not benefit Hawaiian students; 

and 

3) Federal programs that lidireetly or partially benefit 

Hawaiian students. 

There are no educational program* in the first category. 
Such programs would result from resources targeting native 
Hawalians as a special group in n?ed» in the manner of the Indian 
Education Act. 

The second category includes programs such as Bilingual 
Education, Impact Aid, and Indian Education. Since virtually all 
Hawaiian children speak Sngltsb a* their first language, bi- 
lingual programs do not benwfit then. Inpact aid, of course, i« 
intended to relieve some of the state's financial burden of 
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serving the dependent* of military pemoline) and therefore cannot 
provide programs to meet the needs of native Hawaii arm. Finally, 
Hawaii ans am not ♦! tgtbte to receive the Indian education funds 
coming into our state because they are not currently included 
under the act's definition of oat i /e American. 

In the third category are tbone federal initiatives such as 
Chapter I which address educational needs of economically 
disadvantaged students. Since aany Hawaiian families are 
disadvantaged, many Hawaiian students do benefit from these 
programs. Many others, however, do not because the current 
funding levels accomodate only a portion of those who quality tor 
assistance. 

Furthermore, marginally at-risk students comprise a signifi- 
cant gap group for whom these services are not available, since 
the selection criteria limit enrollment to students who are »n 
the lowest stanines of achievement (after economic criteria are 
met.) This is particularly problematic for Hawaiian students who 
Are even more over-represented in the gap group than they are in 
the group of lowest achievers, km our study shows, the achieve- 
ment patterns of this at-risk groua dramatically deteriorate as 
t hoy progress through school. 



Figure 14 
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Beyond the quant Mat* ve It f f I <ult ten with this category of 
federal programs, there *re even more important conceptual 
reason* *h* current effort* are insufficient in meeting the needs 
of native Mwatians and why, therefore* this group needs to be 
specifically targeted for funding. 

Ktrst, existing programs, sue i as Chapter I, reflect a high 
degree of remedial instruction genera My utilising traditional 
teaching approaches. While the-,.' orograms may work *or others 
*ho ar«> >it risk, they reprewent more* of what is Qot working for 
the Hawaiian student. Absent is a ay systematic attempt to reduce 
the cleavage between the culture of the school and the culture of 
t he st udent . 

The Kamehameha Schools/Bishop Estate has compiled consider- 
able evidence through its work with Hawaiian children, as well as 
through a pilot project % collaboration with Navajo youth in 
Rough Hock, Arizona which shows that these cultural differences 
are a substantial impediment to the acquisition of basic skills- 
The research also proves that when the culture of the school is 
changed to he more accomodating to and compat tb-le with the 
culture of t he child, academic achievement improves remarkably. 

Secondly, i»ach of the three categories of need, discussed 
earlier iu fu> testimony, is only part of the whole picture. for 
example, p«»or achievement on a *t andard '» *ed test is often a 
manifestation of se If -d i spa ragemen t , which results from depres- 
sion , wh t h m,*y be caused by poor health. The problems are 
t liter- rel at *-d , .mil the solutions must be likewise, comprehensive 
and coord i ua t ed . 

For these t wo reasons, simpl> increasing the current levels 
of funding for existing federal programs would be inadequate to 
effectively meet the special educational, health, social , and 
psychological needs of native Hawaiian*. The necessary cultural 
accomodations and coordination would only be possible if the 
federal government establishes special provisions to establish 
programs that specifically target the needs of native Hawaiian*. 

WHAT MKASUSKS SHOULD BS TJUKN? 

Our report Includes recommend a I tons for systematically and 
coherently lapping enisling legislation to institute programs 
which we feel will address these problems. Kach of the programs 
we are recommending has established a record of effectiveness. 
They represent three approaches; Preventive, Remedial, and 
Prospective. (Refer to Figure 15; Recommended Programs,) 

These recommendations Inctud*; the creation of Parent-Child 
Development Centers and funding ft r a Pacific Region Educational 
Laboratory. We are pleased to report that both of these recom- 
mendations are a step closer to realisation thanks to federal 
support for further planning efforts. 
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Figur* 15 
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Another rec*M*mettd*H«*n c*l 1 * for support of pub I i ^ srhool 
teacher training now being conducted through the Kamehameha 
Elementary Educat ion Program (KEISP*) The cultural ly *eoeit ive 
methods and curriculum used by K8EP staff have stgntf tcaotly 
improved the reading achievement of native Hawaiian elementary 
student* who are considered to be At risk* 

Other recommendations call for tutoring* counseling, and 
cultural studies effort* that would be similar to programs 
conducted under the Indian Education Act. As I mentioned 
earlier* we have found through our work with Navajo Indians in 
Rough Hock mat there are both uncanny similarities and sharp 
distinctions between the problems of native Hawaiian and Indian 
children. It appear* that both groups will profit from educa- 
tional approaches that consider their uaiqos cultures. This 
committee can take direct action to benefit both groups* Speci- 
fically, we are recommending legislation to authorise native 
Hawaiian participation under the Indian Education Act aad to 
increase appropriations for that act. 

Wo are also proposing legislative language that would enable 
native Hawaiians to be served by those provisions in the Voca- 
tional Education Act that already benefit other native Americans 
and that would permit the establishment of a range of programs to 
meet the unique needs of native Hawaiians* 

A set-aside in the Vocational education Act could support 
snch programs as Area Vocational Centers (AVC) in selected high 
schools which serve large numbers of Hawaiian students and where 
the demand for updating vocational training resources is particu- 
larly nigh. Other potential programs might entail entrepreneur- 
ship training* development of culturally related vocational 
opportunities, and the creation of culturally sensitive career 
explorations materials. 

finally we are recommending that a special scholarship 
program be established to assist exemplary Hawaiian students who 
wish to pursue higher educational opportunities. The target 
funding level for this additional scholarship assistance is 
$454,000. This would match the Irvel of service already provided 
by The Kamehameba Schools/Bishop (state* 

The impact of these additional funds would be to signifi- 
cantly increase the number of students wbo pursue higher educa- 
tion outside the state, as well as those who undertake post- 
graduate and professional studies. 

The total annual cost to func all of the recommendtt ions ts 
under five million dollars. With the assistance of such a range 
of programs we foresee a time when native Hawaiisni will no 
longer require special federal support* 
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In suamury, the problems of native Hawaiian* are oany and they 
are complex. Attempt* to resolve these problems will require a 
broad base of support rowing fro« federal » state, and local 
source*. 

The Kam^hameh* s«h«*ol*/ Bishop Estate expects to participate 
in the development, funding, and i apiementst ion of programs to 
help Hawaiian children, and to ass June a proper measure of 
responsibility for dealing with tbase concerns. te presently 
have a very close working relationship with the state Department 
of Education and se know of other private institutions that are 
silling to support these programs. He believe the establishment 
of such a federal, state and private partnership is in keeping 
with our nation's philosophy of private sector participation in 
the provision of human services. 

Chairman Andrews, 1 would like to thank you and the other 
member* of your committee for your interest and attention to this 
matter. 1 hope that the information f have shared sill assist 
you mi enacting legislation which will prove beneficial to all 
4*1)11 dren who are at-risk. 1 will <>e pleased to answer any 
quest ii>ns you may have, 
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INTER -AGENCY EFFORTS AND SUPPORT 
TnateeK of tkt 

LILIUOK ALANI TRUST 

Cbrinda Ura*. Dartd M PHfrt, Fir* fhvvii** Bank 
P. 0. Bo/ s&*h N&m*t*t«. Hanvii mw 

March 14, 1984 



The Honorable Mark Andrew* 
Chairman 

Sonata Select Committee on Indian Affair* 
836 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 



Dear Mr* Chairman: 



Wo support the concept that The Kamahamaha School*/ 
Ba^nice P. Bishop Estate and Queen lili 'uokalani Children 'a 
center/Li li 'uokalani Trust, both private Hawaiian agencies, 
work together in a combined effort of education, health 
and social care of orphaned and destitute children of 
Hawaiian ancestry toward the ultimata goal of self ~*uf f iciancy. 



Vary truly yours, 

(Mr*.) Clorinda 1*. Lucas 
Chairman 

Board of Trustees 
&ili*uokalaft4 Trust 
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hU - -« an I Ova ffc n 

%Mtm* a 
0*# T » Ho 

V*** II Hiwrf 
{ A4»>»K»* . •* n 

ItiWff Won* 

W«»H it**** 
M**re tn*oiK*t 



BISHOP MUSEUM 

March 7. 1984. 

Th* Honorabia Hark Andrewi 
Chairman . Ar# ^ - c 

Senate Saiact Coamittea on Indian Affairs 
836 Hart Sanata Office Building 
Vaabingtoa, D.C. 20510 

Oaar Sana tor Andraws; 

As Dir actor of Si shop Muaaum, ©na of tba nation's iargsst 
institutions of this kind, I am *aaply concerted with 
tha aduoation of all Amarieana. I waa a taachar for 
poMban a dacada. and X waa '°^^^^ in f n ^^ ty 
Oiractor of tha national Scianoa Foundation and an 
Assistant Diractor ovar a pariod of *£™y"**L m ™jP 
X am familiar in a ganaral way with tha InS a. 

strong educational programa both at tha daUvary and aa 
wall as tha F«<lerai support and. 



Tha Nuaeum abaraa a portion of ^••W»2 ibi H5 y i°! 9Um 
ideational progr*** in tha atata of Hawaii with tha 
Kaaahaoaha School a, who aa you know hava racantly 
^latad tha Nativ* Hawaiian f^*™*" "22%?^ ' 
which clsarly indicataa apaciai educational naada for 
thia important group of our citlaens. 

1 raaoactfully urga you to eonaidar carefully tha 

spoliate pregriaa re«oiemende<l by tha Kemefcameha Schools 

Reiving •rivali partnarehipa 

eervicee7 Ttmse will require changes in 

Education Act as wall aa othar education legislation. 

I a^ao urga you to eonaidar tha estebliehment of a Pacific 

LgiSnal location Uboratory to •5*»S^^ r 25 ulM 

for young paopla in tha Trust Terrieoriee, Guam, and 

American Samoa. 

Thara Is no doubt that tha futura standing of tha Unltad 
Stataa among tha nations of tha world will dapand haavily 

t" mannir in which w. carrv out o^ reapon aib iiitia. 
to thaaa Americans to whom wf hava cosiaitmenta on thaaa 
Pacific Islands. 

Thank you for your attention to thia important mattar. 



Sincarel? • 

C. Creuts 
Mrectcr 

EC.bafg 
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PREPARED STATIMXT OF MS. K« PADKKEN, CHAIRMAN 

TO-TARTMEOT OF HAWAIIAN HCNF LANDS 
STATE OF HAWAII 

The Hawaiian Homes Commission was created in 1920 by 
an act of the U. S- Congress and incorporated by a Compact 
in the State Admissions Act. With over sixty years of 
working with and serving four generations of native Hawaiians, 
it is clear that native Hawaiian advancement is a process 
that involves opportunities to be self-reliant and provide 
for one's basic needs, capacity-building of skills and talents, 
a willingness to participate in decision making and contribute 
to the well-being of the entire community. 

The Hawaiian Homes Commission Act set aside about 
190,000 acres of land for native Hawaiian use. This is a 
substantial resource availably for native Hawaiian settle- 
ment, farming, ranching, and businesses. The Department 
of Hawaiian Home Lands (DHHL) also provides home and agricul- 
tural loans, extension services, business consultation and a 
land base for economic development, and technical assistance 
and seed monies to community groups to undertake self-help 
project k * 

Educational achievement, knowledge, and skills develop- 
ment at each age group are an integral part of the process 
of native Hawaiian advancement. DHHL has found, for example, 
that the provision of land, improvements, and loans for 
farming are more effective with attention to developing the 
human resources as well. Balanced and comprehensive programs 
are necessary to achieve optimum results. 
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The Hawaiian community has expressed the need for 
continuity. Programs that service different age groups 
and are tied together help to provide learning experiences 
within the family that are reinforcing and enriching. 

DHHi,, the Kamehameha Schools, and other Hawaiian agencies 
have worked jointly on several projects through our membership 
in the Hawaiian Services institutions and Agencies. We have 
found interagency coordination to be desireable to best use 
our limited resources. By working on common objectives through 
our various capabilities and resources* we have been successful 
in creating a more complete infrastructure of services needed 
hy our clients. Examples of joint projects include! 



o The Hawaiian Entrepreneur ship Training Project 
was cosponsored by DHHL, Kamehameha Schools , 
Alu Like, Inc. and the Office of Hawaiian Affairs. 
With over 200 Hawaiians taking part, the project 
culminated in successful completion of a three 
week live-in course by 2? Hawaiian businesspersons. 
Follow-up services by various agencies have included 
business consultation, use of DHHk's land base, 
job training and placement , vocational education 
and scholarships for entrepreneur skill building. 

o The paukukalo Adult Basic Skills Program is 



funded by the Kamehameha Schools and State Depart- 
ment of Education. DHHL is making funds available 
for computer equipment and software in adult basic 
skills. Follow-up counseling and scholarship 
assistance is available for post-high school work. 



o DHHL and Kamehameha Schools are pursuing a scho- 
larship program for native Hawaiians in graduate 
level business fields. The formation of a group 
of trained managers complements other economic 
development and entrepreneur ship services being 
offered. 
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o When funding for DHHL's preschool program terminated, 
the Kamehameha Schools proceeded to assume full 
responsibility for three sites in homestead areas. 

The Kamehameha Schools is the Hawaiian educational resource. 
Of several Hawaiian trusts and organizations, the Kamehameha 
Schools is the only institution focused on Hawaiian educational 
achievement. Kamehameha Schools has a lonq-standinq tradition 
of excellence, serving a sizeable segment of our Hawaiian 
community. Our people look to the Kamehameha Schools for 
directions and educational services, and holds the Kamehameha 
Schools accountable for its performance and results. The 
Native Hawaiian Educational Assessment Pf eject is an indication 
i)t the level of quality which our people expect and which the 
Kamehameha Schools carries out. 

The DHHL urges your favorable consideration of the 
recommendations set forth by the Kamehameha Schools for the 
1 ol 1 owing reasons : 

a* The Native Hawaiian Educational Assessment 

Project provides a solid rationale for special 
assistance from the federal government for 
native Hawaiian education, 

b. The set of programs recommended by the Kamehameha 
Schools can result in a balanced and comprehensive 
set of educational services to promote native 
Hawaiian advancement. Vocational education, basic 
skills, higher education assistance are program 
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areas that can benefit our adult clients. 

c. The Kamehameha Schools has demonstrated its cossnitment 
to native Hawaiian educational achievement and is 
prepared to participate in program development, funding, 
and implementation. 

d. Our agencies recognise the value of coordination to 
fulfill our responsibilities and wake optimum use of 
limited resources in a purposeful and organized manner- 
The network for coordination is in place. 

it is my belief that the native Hawaiian community will respond 
enthusiastically and that significant results will be achieved 
with appropriate federal, state, and private commitments* 

submitted bys 




GEORGIAN 
CHAIRMAN 
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MATJVK AMFJUCAN COUABORATIPN 



(December 12, !9fU school board meeting) 



ROUCH ROCK DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 
HAPS - Box 217 
Chinle, Arizona 86503 



RESOLUTION: CONCERNINC THE COOPERATIVE PROJECTS WITH 
THE KAHAKEKKMA SCHOOLS /BISHOP ESTATE 



WHEREAS the natter of the cooperative project operated Jointly by 
the Kawehemeha Schools of Hawaii and the Rough Rock Demonstration School 
(Navajo); and 

WHEREAS that the project may be considered an unqualified success* 
and that continuation of this project and other* like It may bt expected 
to produce benefits for both Institution* and the children they serve, 
and chat all effects should be tnade to continue a cooperative working 
relationship, and 

WHEREAS this il undertaken in light of the following: 

First \ The terms of the original agreement have been act by 
both parties in good faith and a spirit of cooperation, and we are 

encouraged that s-jch can continue 

Secrn-i: The goaH of the project have been set and exceeded, 
d eaonst rot ;ng coepetence of both parties to carry out Joint educational 
rcsearch-and-developnent work. 

Thlrj: The benefits to R '•ugh Rock Demonstration School have 
exceeded expectations of the original agreement, and include the 

f oil owing : 



a) The K£EP Language Arts progran ha* been installed 
effectively in a third-grade classroom* Tot Rough Rock 
teacher and aide have been trained suf fieent^y to continue 
operation, though further training would be advantageous. 

b) The KEEP language Arts program has been adapted to Navajo 
children, The children afe learning vigorously and 

happily. * 

c) The tMrd-grade Rough Rock staff have been trained to 
continue to develop the program and sake it increasingly 
effective for Navajo children, 

d) The entire Rough Rock demonstration School Elementary 

School faculty have been offered training In »ever«l * 
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Language Arc* skills, through i series of bi-weekly 
workshops offered by KEEP staff. Here than half of the 
faculty participated. 

¥™* r th'* the benefits to Navajo children have been wtmdtd to 
schools throughout the reservation, through an all-day presentation by 
KEEP staff to reservation-Hide conference on the teaching of English as 
a Second Language; through nany visitations to the Rough Rock /KEEP 
progrsa by representatives of aany other schools; and b* presentations 
to faculty and students of the Indian Education Program at Kortbern 
Arisona University. 

rift S : We are assured by the KEEP representatives that 

benefits to the <aaehaaeha Schools and client Hawaiian children have 
been equnllv great, in that: 

s) s greater understanding of -the KEEP progras has been 
achieved by observing differences in the ways that 
Hawaiian and Navajo children rsspond in it; 

b) greater sophistication in developing programs for 
cultural sonorities has been gained through 
interaction with Navajo ataff; 

c) research-and-developnent directions for future KfEP 
work have been clarified* with potentially great 
savings in cost and effort. 

Si*?"- It has b*cr denjonst rated that both Native Ar.erican 
piopus, H.jv. and Navajo, can benefit fron a Joint attack on their 
c< iron proM.Tts with educational effectiveness. 

**>'..' TH?KfH>ftE BF IT RESOLVED that we urge the following; 

i) Thit stn:r of the Rough* Sock Dercnst rat ion School continue 
to vrrs c 'per.i: ively whenever po*s lb K* wt th Zhv Kamehaneh* Schools. 

:) Uai the Kawehaneha School s /Bishop Estate lavotaoly 
consider opportunities to continue* our joint research-and-deve lojsaen t 

efforts. 

3) That policy makers in the Congress of the Vnited States, 
in the Department of Education, The Bureau of Indian Affairs, and in 
private foundations favorably consider proposals that will oaks possible 
further joint programs between the Kamehameha Schools/Bishop Eetete and 
the Rough flock Denonstrat ion Schorl, as well as other educational 
programs for Native Americans, 

4) The«5t are undertaken in the conviction that they will 
further the educational progress ui Native Anerican children— Hawailane, 
Navajos, and—bv example — many others as well, 

CERTIFICATION 

I hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was duly considered 
bv the Euugh Kork School Board at a duly called easting at Rough *ock. 
Arizona at which a quorum was present and that sane was passed by a vote 
of jf in favor and opposed, this twelfth day of December, 1983. 




Rough gock School Board, Inc* 
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FOUNEKTICN 



Beaifnlng Reading Instruction for Cultural Kinoritiea: 
Tbe Caee of the Kaaefeaatba farly Education rrogrea 



ftobrrt C. Calfe* - Stanford Itoivaraity 
Courtney S. Cat den - Ham rd Univeraity {editor) 
Richard P. fiuram - Educational Teeting Service 
ifcrgaret P. Griffin * Ifciiveraity of California, 

San Blago 
Hurjorie Martua - Ford Foundation 
Harriet Boat Willie - CWWfc 



December 1, 1961 



The preparation of thia report and the viait to KKZP on which 
it ia lartely baaed ware aaoe poaaible by the eealetaoce of 
the Tbrd JOundatioa, Diviaio* of Education and Reaeercb, in 
cooperation with the Br mice P. Biahop latetr, Ke»eba»eha 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Kamehameha Early Education Program (KEEP) la a reaearch and 
development project designed to find way* of improving the school performance 
of educationally 'at-risk' Hawaiian children and using these results to 
help public chools better serve this population, A central quaetion 
tnat the KEEP project poses la one that concerns eveny coeammity In • 
society as diverse as ours: Whose responsibility is it to build bridges 
between the culture of s community and the culture of the school? Is it 
chiefly the young child's responsibility to adjust to the new and different 
dcr^nds encountered upon entering the public school? KEEP, ii important as 
an example of a deliberate attempt to take account of the cultural background 
and abilities developed in the community, and to design sn instructional 
program which is both culturally congruent with eosammity practices and 
manageable in the public rchools. 

In January 1901, as s team of six people, we had the opportunity 
to observe KEEP at first hand. The study team was deliberately diverse: 
an educational psychologist, a sociolinguist, a psychologist, an 
educational linguist, an educational administrator and a foundation 
program officer* Four of the group had been public school teachers; one 
member was Hispanic, one Slack; all had been involved in research, 
devtlopwent and training in the eduction of children from minority 
cultures. We did not agree about every aspect of the program, but 
there was consensus that what we had seen was sufficiently important 
that a report should be prepared for wider dissemination. The project 
is now known only to a small group of educators and social scientists; 
a report could make it known to more people and nelp others to think 
about the implications of KEEP* s work for other children. 
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Vfe foun.i at KEEP a sustained effort - rasinteined over a decade 
end etill going - to find out how to increase tht chine et of school 
success for the children of • coJwunity where educational success 
it not noteworthy. Sfce oodificet!ons the project it tofcing ere not 
radical} rather, they involve tub tie altaratione in traditional role* 
•ad procedure! and in the instructional eftphasee In the teaching of the 
critical echoel skill of literacy, KEEP la more specific than *»ny other 
progress - not necessarily acre prescriptive - shout which teaching 
practices are important for children's learning. 

It ie not clear how ouch KSEP's progress can be attributed to 
practices in the educational program that are specific to Hawaiian children 
and how much to instructional elements that, properly adapted , night work 
equally veil with other populations. Individual elements of the program 
can be found in operation in a auaber of mainland schools* In the spirit 
of the project, our interest is not to try to I ingle out one or the other 
feature that best explains the program's success , hut to encoursge discussion 
of the different components that, in sorae combination , *ee* to costprise 
the necessary end sufficient ingredients for effective instruction. 
Unacceptably low levels of educational performance still confront ssiny 
schools in the United States. To learn about the Kamehaaeha larly 
Education Project is to learn as much about its unwill ingneas to eettle 
for low achievement snd about the spirit of inquiry that anisjatea ita 
work aa it is to lesrn about epe-cific program cosjponents* We hope this 
account will help others to share in some weaeure in the analysis of a 
venture that has challenged, questioned and provoked our cam beliefs 
and aeeuaptlons* 
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TM- report has 6 win sections. Itee first narretee the hiatorieml 
background on the multidiecipiinary research that hae led to the present 
program, am) reports the various comparison* KEEP has wdt in evaluating 
ita program and the results they have obtained §o far. Second is • brief 
description of a typical morning in a KEEP classroom, which sets the stage 
for isore extended discussion of two program components: the direct 
inatruction of comprehension and the social organisation of the ciassroo*. 
The third section}, on direct inatruction in comprehension, discusses in 
igm detail the reading program that has evolved at KEEP, explorea alternative 
explanations for its success, and ends with a report of a test we asked the 
staff to administer to a few KEEP laboratory school atudanta, the fourth 
section, on the social organisation of the c la aer oo*. suggests new meanings 
for the tern "social" in teaching and learning, and includes diecuMione of 
the complex relationships between ethnographic research and educatlooal 
innovation. In the fifth section, the laboratory teaehtre' rolee in XBF'a 
development are described, followed by a picture of the training proceeses 
that evolved, moving from training in the laboratory school to the training 
now underway in cooperating public schools. Ifce sixth and last section, 
the conclusion, pulls together some of the themes highlighted in the report, 
and includes a brief discussion of the costs of KEEP, a subject not diicussed 
on our trip.* 



•Because ao -any of the documents about KEEP are not widely available, 
readers isay be especially interested in the Spring, J 981 issue of 
ideational Perspectives t devoted entirely to KKP, vith con^ibutions 
from mf researchers and out outiidc cedents tor, Isabella Beck. See 
Append!* A for the T*ble of Contents of that issue, and information on 
hew to obtain it* 
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HBTWY AND nsSBttOI BACKGROUtfT 

History 

population ©f th* Kiviiun Inlands todsy is highly diverae. 
Changes in the basis or the ewwi clSlai fleet ions sake H difficult 
to h* exact about changes in the population ettefcarehip, Defending 
oo how data ere collected, approarUaately 204 ii est lasted to be of 
Hawaiian or part Ksveiisn ancestry or to identify tbmelvfl ae etfwicelly 
Hawaiian, feet priaierily an agricultural and ft thin* people, the native 
Hawaiian coseminttlee have experie; :ed social and eoonoade dislocation in 
toe process of adapting to the deeands of i aodem InduatrUl and business 
oriented aocicty. Conflict betwven the traditional and sedern nay* of tXriog 
ia particularly eamlfest in those treat that are heavily athnic UmiUa, 
See* have adapted themselves easier than other a; and, at in other i ia»ml Mm 
in transition, the chtldran of the families adhering cloaast to the traditional 
waya are likely to experience the vastest discontinuitiee whan thay mvm into 
the culture of the school. For children of these families, tranaition can 
ha ahmpt. Kow the school responds to the differences children bring to 
acbool can he of paramount Importance in the child* a willingness to participata 
in closer oost activities. 

It was sn ew»r*nee* of the crucial nature of the gap between the hoe* 
and the dominant culture that firat led social scientists and educators to 
undertake investigation! of coemmity life soon* the Hawaiian ancestry fiadllat. 
Begun In the mid 19^0' s, these interdisciplinary cosammlty studies looked at 
•odes of teaching snd learning in the hoewt and in the school and used thie 
information to frss* initial qua t ion* shout diecrepanciee betareea styles of 
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leemlnf in the boat and educational per fere* nee in school. Tt\t atarting 
aaeuagrtionB of ttreae atuiiae #*rt that the Hauaiiaa-enceatry famlliee 
wore bi-culturei, that their cultural differencee *er* not deficit* but 
preferred differencee in lift atylt and taodaa of behavior, and that bi- 
culturalita did not havt to be a barrier to participation in eodern eociety, 
Bather, undtraUodlnf of the differences wJeiht offer inaifhta into veye 
of creating eohool environjaenta in which children could Itam to participate 
io too larger aoclety. The ecbool could learn to oodify it a practicaa in 
«aya that would enable the children to btcoaw aucceeeful leamera of aobool 
teak*, juat aa they vera lucceaafvl leernere of boa* and coeamtnity teaXt, 

ly 1970 toe Rami ion cosammity was shoving an locreeaing concern 
over the poor academic achievement of children fro* Ion ioeoaa booea. 
Sicca the ittO'a a ea»ll percentage of native Hawaiian children bad been 
educated at tba Kaa*hM»ha School a f a noo -public educational program eetabliebed 
by a Trust of the la at descendant of the Xaawhaateba dynaaty of Hawaiian aonarcha, 
Bomica pauahi Hebop. Tfceee achoola had aelected their atudenta fro» among 
tbe aoat afivenUged; and it ia now tine, eeid the co«aunity, that the trvet 
(toe Blahop eatate) turn :ts attention to the more dieadvsntaged children, eoet 
of* whom attend public achoola. Build in* on the finding of the earlier coeammity 
etudiea, in 1971 the truat created the Kaiaehaoebe Serly Education Program 

aa a reaeerch and developoaot project aimed at finding wmya of improving 
the ecbool performance of the educationally at-riek Sawoiian children and uaiog 
the retulta to help the public achoola better aerve thla population. 

JCttP ( s mtn taefc waa io uncover* the reaaona for tht wideepreed failure 
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in leernin* to rea* and, t»*aed f*» *h*t understanding to ieveiop an 
Instruction*! prorr*w In wlmit cr«itd In? mort* m<c<*caeftil. 

Systematic obaervai i™ }S of learning t.«twiv!or in ooawemlty and in 
the school, starting with klnderirarten In 1 772, focused on the child' • 
interaction* with adulte and other children. As in earlier etwHea, 
the research tea* was mum Hi acipHnary : it involved anthropologist! f 

■ 

psychologists, Hn^ii^tn, educational researohera and teachers* It was 
collaborative and interactive; ohaervations fed into the dealga of tx- 

periaenta and in turn those finding fed bacfc into new hypo the sea and # 

new questions. The orientation of the WSP tea* waa proolesi*solving: 

a systeretlc search for elves to imderftanding what goes wrong and an 

openness to -»pmifiinr why soaethinp worked when it did, a reiterative 

procee* that rreder uk Krlcaeon (1S77) haa since referred to aa "analytic 

detective work . H 

The verv practical rnal of the research project led In 1973 to the 
opening in Honolulu or an f»pt ri»nenui laboratory school, Known aa 
Kx Ni'i T*>nn ,« purposely desired to facilitate the coordination of 
research and it* nppi icatf 0'>s to r issarnoai design. The intake population - 
Kindergarten through third sr&^r - un: plnnned ao that 7*# of the children 
would be from an urtien are* vhrr« w»ny Hawaiian children are w at r laic " . •* 
T^ree four t hi of Hi* families were reiving financial assistance; few 
youths cowplrte hi»-h school and few* (about %*74) attend collage a 
picture not unjike tha* of other <U advantaged minority coassunitiea in 
mainland USA. 



* Tfce name N K« NaM ftsno" means "to strive for excellence. H It waa given to 
the school thro«fth a trnrtitional nrnetice - it caaur in a dream to a Hawaiian elder. 
«h» m recent statewide t f attw,, the fnodal fourth grade scores in eoooole with 
ninh Hawaiian and other ft>iyneni*n enrollments are in the tenth peroantiXe. 
KfF,V estimate* that *o*w , csoo chiHrrn coaipoae tha ethnic Hawaiian et-ris*. 
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Troo the beginning, the research team was determined to find 
•oiutioni tftsH could work in the public school*, search for prut' t leal 

altarnativea was aided oy participation in the research teaw of the 
taaCher* in the laboratory achool and by locating the re*™ 7 ch apace on 
the acbool aite, i*t* collection van Authered by construction in the 
laboratory achool building ot an obaer rat ionai decfc with audio and video 
e^iij»ent at that any interaction" between teacher* and children could be 
both directly obaerved and captured on tape. Conditions at the laboratory 
school otherwise confirmed to those lo the public achool : pupil -teacher 
ratio, classroom size, resources and school calendar resembled public afhool 
condition*.* 

Beginning in 19*73 «nd over a period of four years of explorations , 
experimentation, design, refonnula 1 1 on , try out and rrvUton,»n educational 
program was developed and teated on successive classes of children enrolled 
tn the laboratory school, and the results were compared with those of children 
of eo«p«r«ble backgrounds attending nearby public school*, By \ 977 KEEP fell 
it had succeeded in identifying the essential features of an appropriate 
insUuctiona^ program, one that was both culturally congruent vith coavamity 
practice and manageable tn the public Kcb:>ol, l*>t.a Doss the e xper iaental 
groups were showing i M.provemrnt* in pupil pe* for ma nee ♦ confirming the Judfl assents 
of the ataff aa tc the neceessiy snl Sufficient components of •« effective 
read;;.*; an d language arts program. Meanwhile, Uie staff had begun to explore 
the inter eat of public schools in coitnurrities with significant m libera of 
Hawaiian children, siM ftirategi*-* for moving the prografs into public school 
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♦T«csu>V£ft« reading /language «rts teachers in the lab school are acti 
CtollaboratPTi ir, curriculum design and research they are in the c1*S*too<p 
r>r,lv in ^e mornings; other teachers carry out the teat vi the primary 

; 1 : uer, i n the » ft ert.'^.ft . 
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Held sitet were formulated, Staff training va* redesign*"' for t public 
achool operation, »nti \n Vffb'V) the rtr.st public tchool field aite 
began operation. As nf thr f iw oi our visit, there were two public 
school site*, and thr**r fwor<* were planned. Tti^ «oal is state-wide 
Ji saeminat ion fhioi^h i he rrv^n dmrtrtsi that rnke up the public achool 
system of the Islands, concentre 1 j nr firH on achool « with 29% or aware 
Hawaiian anreatry children wtterc the achtfvejaenl level is below the hOth 
percent ile , 

*Hie rear^rch activities that contributed to the drvelopaaent of the 
KEEP program u.ldr into roughly four phase*; firit, the bote ethnographic 
and lin#juiatic itudiea that sought to under atimd and describe tuaaauiity 
culture, language and way* of learning and to consider their influence on 
trie children'* educational perforcsance ; second, the introduction of variation* 
into the school program, obr.erv* tion of their effect* on 1 earning , exp*riawnta 
with potentially ni^ni ''icar.t feati.r'" nr;d aaaeaajaent of their raaulta; 
third, trans-posit ion of the most promt * in* feature* into a *t*ble alt of 
r lass roost practices snd de*J«ri ni sy*t*im* to ensure cona latent application 
\,y teachers . A fnurtr stage, overlapping with the third and still underway, 
. s the work of ! earning >;0v U, transfer the resulting prograsi to public 
school contexts. Phases necessarily Usr.scended the whole ssquanc* of 
program developawrn* >c*n* elements r hanged or took different fomi ti nsv 
itats were collected and fad back froai claesroo* obaerva tiona , Ittua t it 
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wmld aUslswfling to imply that this was a highly sequential and linear 
devalopstnt, Although the ethnographic research came first, dsta froa 
the coB»unity continued to inform subsequent Inquiry and served as an 
isrportant resource in helping the staff to ir.terpjet children's responses 
to cXa-jsroos practices. 

Tfee tthnographic atudie* covered s five year period, concentrated on 
a coswmity ovar 50* Hawaiian, and involved all day naturalistic observations 
in a axMil number of homes and interviews with parents, The focus v»a 
■others and ycung children, family socialization patterna and relationships 
rang children. In addition to the informal observations, direct observation* 
w*re «de of others' styles of teaching in a variety of games and learning 
tasks designed by the reeearchera. To supplement the data fro* the one 
coaminlty, Interviews were conducted with a rondos sample of 100 household* , 
parents and adolescents. from these investigations re^rchtTM laarntd that 
sany Hawaiian children grow up in an environment of sibling caretaking and 
aibllng work-groups; they have household taafcs that they do cooperatively; 
interaction between nether and children 1s not characterized by extensive 
or elaborate verbsl instruction*. CTAidren learn by observing ths activities 
of older children, sad they par four industriously and responsibly with a 
mining of supervision. (Oallinjore k Hovxrti, 19^) 

An early question that preoccupied the research team was whether 
linguistic differences in the native H*v*ii«n population - variation along 
m Hawaiian Creole to st«nd*rd English continues - could explain some part of 
school failure, and whether standard English should be directly taught. 
Samplei of children*' npeecr wcrf t*\>r recorded by mothers In the home, 
ffupplecaenttd by ff.rnwl Interviews witi children, at nomr and in school. 
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r.tuiHrr wr? fflwtwtM .»r .-hildr'-n'- t«r.i*mr*n on * variety of linguist tc 
aeacures ana of rrverh behavior m rwer /• roups; and a Study ^s amde of 
the effeet* of direct Instruction Ul standard English. Much va« learned , 
nut the 1 Insist ic rrsrarch turned up n<-» *-lear evidence that being bi~ 
dialects] was a harru'f 'o under standing or responding to school instruction. 
The overall exclusion was tha t speakinr Hawaiian Creole is not i cause of 
school underarhievement (aalli«ore» 1 777 ; flalliaore & Tharp, 1976; 
opeidel, 19^1). Ttius the resrarrh snd fie v^lopcif ni teaw would have to look 
beyond '.he forms of language for the roots *f school learning ptobles*. 

T^rallel with the ethnographic ftn d linguistic studies in the Hawaiian 
cospajnities, „" research team studied tnc behavior of Hawaiian children In 
the regular public schooi classrooms and the nature of the inatructlon they 
received. t*>i*rrv9* ions wvr- made of the level of children f § engagement In 
elassrooei activities, and the type of social interactions between children and 
teachers nndanong the rtij idr<r ( , The children were observed to be Inattentive, 
*ir1nv'-lveo, frequently r»stl«*afl or e^re^si vr and hostile. Several year* of 
observation- some dirrrtly focused on learners' efforts to control elaaixooaw, 
seeewd to support n pn»vflihfijf atereotyi* of Hewsiisn children as l**y, unmotivated , 
lacking %n tn* abilities necessary for school work. t>»e contrast between this 
classroom description and the industrious and helping behaviors the researchers 
had observed if, the cosanunJ'y constituted fcoth a continuing Stisului for 
efforts to alter the , la*sr<;x>fn environjnent , and s guide for the staiff in ex- 
perimenting with nrv classroom structures and currtculu» practices that would 
engage the natural sLiliMe* of the Hawaiian children. 

Ttoe KEEP laboratory srhor' setting provided the control over the 
instructional program ne^r^rv tor ttr second and third phases of the 
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project -~ experimentation with trial find error adjustments of elements 
in the claa*r©oei, and evaluation of their effects. Laboratory school 
teacher* vera a elected who would not only have patience with ongoing 
investigations out who would alio participate with the reaearCbere in 
obasurvlng children's reaponaea in class and who were willing to examine 
tfcs effect* of their own teaching atylea. T^ie prsctionara' intimate 
practical knowledge enabled thsa to offer valued feedback to the research 
and developaent ataff. Cooperation between researcher* and teacher* waa 
gresUXy facilitated by the researchers' respect for cla*sroo» experience 
and their sympathetic evaluation of the teachers 1 reactions and su&geations, 
Ifce initial research tasK waa to introduce variation* into the social 
organisation and curriculum, observe thea in action, and document the 
condition* in which children would participate more readily in the claasrooa. 
Over tins a muaber of potential new element* were tried out, and those that 
survived the practical realities of the school were retained later to becooe 
candid* tea for the progress design. Theory waa sometisea • determiner of what 
til tried and at Other time* a reaource in explaining the effecta. Sosse 
change* were predictable from the ethnographic research; in other c**ea, the 
sthoogrsptoic data baae helped to suggest reaeon* for the result* obtained; 
in jjtill others, explanation* only came to light later on, after the ataff 
had had ample opportunities to reflect on the whole comae of event*, 

In introducing variation* into claaarooffi structures end curricula, 
KEEP sought to learn how to organize an environment that would capture the 
Hawaiian child'* attention and engage his abilitiea in achool learning 
Row could the induatriouanesa, learning nMHUei *nd work orientation the 
chiKSren dUplayed at noase be applied to school work? How could ovt~of ^school 
cooperation and eel f -regulation be **de to function i» the educational program 
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If the children were rtispleying to the researeatr* age -appropriate verbal 
end cognitive abilities outside of school , what would it take to cat 
them to apply those abilities in learning to reed and meet the achievement 
expectations of the school? KEEP* s answers assume thnt what had to change 
vera the adult teaching styles that somehow conflicted with or prwvantad 
smnifestation of the child's natural modes of leerning. Thus, wtoiXa tha 
gn#l w$$ to improve r.n* ^hUrt*e school performance, the unit of project 
attention *as not trie icarne? but the teacher. Unlike many compensatory 
education programs that provide added services directly to children, KSSP 
saw it§ function as changing the advi It -made structures that Slight be 
producing tht? observed low levels of child engagement. 

Student induatriousnese became the first area of claasrooa experimentation 
because it represented in area in which successful program effects might 
lead to improvement of Hawaiian children's educational achievement with 
minimal alteration in the public schools. KEE?'e initial re search 
orientation was draw?; Hrcctlv from psychological learning theory and 
•"^j national behavior analyst? the application of learning theory t**.-nniquee 
to the investigation nnri manipulation of children's and teacher's behavior 
in the clsparoom, Children 1 ? motivation was operations li ted to mean the 
frequency of on- task behavior. rVo techniques for increasing school 
activation were implemented s imul taneously : training the teaching staff 
in the uee of behavior <**inegement techniques, e specie lly positive social 
reinforcement a of desirable rtudent behavior* ; and establishing a aamll 
group organization oi . lasaroom activi tea that permitted the children more 
self -direction and sel f -management in their classroom rfOrk. 

T*e first formal evaluation of these changes i n classroom control 
sod organization was conducted in I'tff with the reading curriculum] than in 
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uae -~ • phonies or code -oriented Unl reading strict, Ibe WOP classroom* 
-were clearly afferent fro* the public eefaoola: According to lharp (perioral 



tiitn comparison public school Utehtri, and employ to little puniih»ent 
that it cannot be reliably counted. The KSP kindergarten and firet-grade 
children's oo-taek rate increased (to sbout 9C* of the tia*) relative to 
control-group public school children (about 6?* of tie*). The ust of 
behavioral sanageeent technique! vis slao associated with gains In WTFSI 
general intelligence test scores aoong children: children who previoutly 
scored in the subnormal verbal IQ range eccred in the noraal verbal IQ 
range after a one-year exposure to KEEP. However, examination of the 
effect! of teacher nansgesjent techniquea on gains in students reading achievement 
test scores (Oetes-JfccGioiti* test), failed to show any positive affects. 
XX&F children's reading Scorei reasined at or below the 15th percentile s 
pattern essentially the see* ss for public ichool children of Hsvaiian 
background (Oallii»rc and Tfcsrp, 197**; 1*>arp and GallUore, 1976), 

When, deapite insprovesienta in olaaarooa ajanageaent and increase* 
in on-taak behavior, reading score* continued to be low, the reading 
curriculum itself came under examination. It vat «u§pectcd thst the highly 
sequential seall-itep .?rg»nitation of the fornal phonicts reading curriculinc 
required too vuch ruJe learning and adult verbal direction and lacked 
Meaning for the children. And ao the ataff learched for "an i labia 
alternntivef that would have certain features: a saell-greup orientation, 
a focui on higher-order cognitive oper*tions f and a ptycholinguliUc eaphaais, 
including a lot of child language production." A prograa developed at the 
University of Arizona and in u»e at the Flowing Weill descnitretion iite in 
Tucson be ens* the has in of KKEP'i new rrxaprehffaaion -beeed reading progrsK, 



coseasnlea tloo , 1/61) 



K3P teachers ust up to five tie* a acre praise 
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aodtfled at XEEP in the light of the ethnographic studiea and their own 
previoui ciaeeroosi reaearch. "for example, we inflated that raiding 
instruction «ust be saell group, und not ona-&i-on# tutorial , aa was 
the Arizona proclivity" (R. Tharp, per sons l coOTunicstion, 9/8l)» 

l^t shift to a coaprenenainn or raeaniog-ea^hssis approach to 
reading proved fortuitous in unanticipated wsye. Ths children themselves 
shoved the wsy by the pattern of their participation In aaatU group story 
discussions, a pattern the KEEP staff lubaequently analysed (with ttte 
help of lndepandent sociol inguistic research by Vatson 1975 and Hat eon ~G*g*o 
& Boggs 197?) »• related to an indigenous Hawaiian speech event called 
"talk story". The result ii an explicit formulation of a bl cultural claasroosi 
and the 11 < • !ng role of the teacher in helping children to apply tbeir 
everyday experiences and Knowledge to the content of school texts. 

Hie process that KEEP went through In designing and trying out 
c opponents of the new reading program ha a bean daicribed by Tbarp 
{Tharp, 19&1; T^arp & Oelliaore, 1979). Flrat written aa an after -tha- fkct 
analysis of KEEP'e evolutionary »a hoc processes, the fomalieed aodal baa, 
according to Tharp, guided KEEP'S work since 1977. 

By 1977 the project bad identified at least tha potential feature* of 
a workable program that would be culturally compatible with coaaaunity 
practices snd more likely to engage the children in school learning than 
the traditional school reading programs. Ibe initial- try out a of tbe 
progran were encouraging (after one year, test scores In one diss went 
fro* toe 23rd percentile to tha 69th). But it took four year a of eucceaeive 
trial and error, design and redesign and continuing evaluation, to establish 
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the essential features of the new evrricuiuti and lwm hew to aeUntain 
that stable elements of the KBP school program, 

ft* remrcbiri and developers produced a diagnostic -prescriptive 
reading sfciHi sytte*, called the Ksatcbsmeha Seeding Objectives Syite* 
(grea~C*evell ft al t I98I - tee detcripticn in Appendix ») which inclvdta 
* tot of graded behavioral goals and 0 record tyetea for keeping track 
of the prcgreii of individual ttudente. 1h*y aleo devised a quality 
control eyste* for monitoring teaching practicea. Together, these 
lyitMi provide tools for fbraative evaluation of tht program in operation 
and for feedback of information to teechere. Vfith tucn records, data can 
guide the improvement of teaching end cen alto aarve function! of S»blic 
accountability. 

Learning to 1 unlearnt and tut tain the? program In tha daaaxoc" it 
hard work; it requires r.^Slraoti^ of teecbtr time ana focus ee vail at 
ra-*rrenft»ant of mo* organisations and uaa of new emnageawt tool*. 
Accordingly , teacher training la itself approached as a research and devalo^eflt 
problem, and oontiderable invcttavnt it being taada in studying the training 
process ss SKIP ex tend a ita progren into the public schooia. A continuing 
queition for the research and training group* is the degree of concentre tad on-site 
aupport neoeitary for tee c here to gain and maintain control ever the program's 
essential features* 

Program Eva lust ion 

While KEEP it sn educational progrsu undergoing continued evolution, 
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ths prsssnt Instructions! and ortin list Ion assign bo* rwohfd ths staff 
of stability vfcsrs Upset on looming con &s «vslu*t«a\ Xb contrast to 
fortatlwe rimrch that products lnforastiofl guiding tht Isji imsnil of 
progrs* elt*sn$», tht i*rm V**r*« evaluation* is *n«d st HBP to rsftr 

«u«*tiv* tvmlustion of tht ovtrmll tfftctf of tht full progr** on 
staooot sctjitrtusnt. A aslibsrstt atcisioa vss tsJun to uss startsxtttsd 
tssts m tht prlMry eutcoat Atotur* in ordsr to svslustt tht program 
in tar** fsmUisr to ethjcttiooal decision mi«ri, 

thrao saparsto coapsrlsoos of roadlng aobimrfsnt srt srsilaole. 
First, comparisons vers »sde of tot ttst scars perform oca of eHUdroo 
**° rtcsiving the phonies*oxieota4 oasal reading program, children 

undergoing 'ffl?' s transition Am phonies to cosgrthsnsloa during thair 
primary yeare, sod cohorts of cfeUdran ufeo received only tht on progrea 
emphasising dlr set instruction in comprehension in stall group learning 
cantors. On ■tanderdited norn*ref tranced sohlavtmeot Uiti, p ar fu man es 
ms significantly batter for primer y grids cohorts instructs*: sfisr 
introduction of the coKprshsniicm wpproech, compersd with thoss *oo 
experienced the phonics-orianted reading curriculum or part-pooolcs, pert- 
comprahenaien. 

ttoether tbs smell learning canters made s spsclflo contribution to 
the wtcomet, sport from the reading curriculum itaolf, is tot elear. 
& tht surf's view, the efftcte of individual features can bs studied, 
but thsir indeptndent contributions to ths ovtrsOi rs suits osnnot be evaluated 
baceuss "they sltrtyg occur in interaction with others*. XBP't via* is that 
ths lemming center organisation snd reeding program srt lntsrdipoolsnt 
slssjsntt: in this sotting, it losst, ths cantor* sro roe iter? (o ftn too 
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teacher for direct teaching of cemprehanaion while eimultaneeualy 
encouraging peer group emnaieammt of independent work. 

KEEP elao has ttde two comparisons of the effectivenets of the 
experimental program end the regular public school curri cuius. The it 
comtmurisoms haw taken two forma: fir at, comparisons of the achievement 
of KZX? laboratory school children with similarly selected children in * 
stapling of regular public schools; second, comparisons of children's 
performance in the KEEP- style program in its first year of implementation 
in two public schools with that of children in the regular program in the 
same schools* 

Cohorts of children in grades one through three who received ths KttP 
program tears compared with classes in public schools in the same area 
serving the same high risk disadvantaged population. Both groups were 
volunteers to the study. 00 a combination of Gates end metropolitan 
tests, in the first year the experimental program was tried, 1976-77 • 
first grade XSEP children scored at the 73rd mean percentile compared with 
a 30th percentile score for Use public school controls. Similar differences 
were obtained during 77*78 st the second grsde level, when the experimental 
group scored at the 6lst percentile compared with the control public school 
score at the 27th percentile* 15#8-79 scores, while not sustained at these 
> initially very high levels, continue to show scores in favor of the KEEP 
groups at each grade level (Klein, 1961; Ibarp, in press): 



1^78*79 Reading Test Scores (in percentiles) 



KESP 



Controls 



Grade One 



29.0 



Grade two 



kU.O 



30.5 



Grade tferee 



26.0 
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A nuasber of facto j * aught, account for th*8* differences, KtXP 
point • to the specific ft* tuft* And clement a of the progreji which, in 
oessbinetion t dietlnguieh it from regular puhlir ir^ool practices. • 
Altd contrib\jtii\g to th* verv *nriv nHerences in ovicomt eight bt 
factor a that inner r in experimental twites; for enesipie test taking 
conditions, or the Attention and recognition invariably given to 
teachers and children in npectal setun**. 

The second evaluation ,u public school settings wss planned to 
teat the Sturdinest of the progm* in two different public schools and 
to find out now the features work when subject to local adaptations. 
Itoe ttro school ; warp in rural and semi -rural coaaaunltles where there 
are haevy concentration! of Hawaiian anceatry children « dill Aran vera 
a aligned randomly t with two first ^ndf classes using the XXEP prograsi 
and two ssrving at control a, At the una of our visit, data wee available 
fox the firet year of public school implementation, 1970-79 * Alttoough it 
ia too soon to aaaesa the durstulity over tie* of the cumulative affects 
on Children, the first rrports released in I960 showed KKEP-Uught Children 
Significantly exceeding controls on two standard eessures of reed in* 



•besides direct instruction of comprehension in sa»ll group learning 
centers, they Include th* consistent use of contingency relnf orc ass en t 
techniques, diagnostic prescriptive instruction with continue** feedback 
of data oo student progress, a quality control system which emitore 
issjt ssjgftta tico of specific teaching practices, end the teacher trelning 
required to ae in tain tne necessary clasiroo* practices. Mot ssaotlcoed but 
of poealble ceneequtnee ia the early start the KBP progress gives to reeding 
in the kindergarten. 
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* Har+onr, data obtaina* in quality control aonitoring of teaching 
behavior. (Ay I. Kao* in pree.) are currently being rtleted to deta f*o» 
KSE?*§ own crttarion referancad teate on a teacher -by*teacW*r baeia. 
Rttulte obtainad to aate indicate that public tcbool teechere in the KEEP 
progra* oo cb#n*t thair bahavior. during wU group instruction in dee ire* 
wya. an* tfeet i^vtirnti in pupil performs* ecco*pany theee changee 
(Au, pergonal coe«unioation » 9/81 ), 

While these data in tbaaaalvaa ire not tuff ic lent grovnde from which 
to drew fir* concluiicni abovt the fcrogreVi comparative effectiveneei, 
th*y ire * §tap tovards diacovaring the typa of wonitoring and tupport of 
teechcrt that la neceaeary to obtain eteedy isproveaema in etvdent achievement. 
Subsequent reports of evalvstione at theee ind ether public tchnol eitee should 
contribute to understanding the level of public acftool effort thet cen be 
naintained and the outcome that can be expected over tUse, 

Uhliki w>it swinlend prograaa that limit their evaluatione to reporta of 
outcome aeasurea, KKZ? continues to explore the processes that contribute 
to the outeeeee. Xt thereby aey add important new dimensions to tba s*thodologiee 
of edvcetional evaluation, and eiwltaneousiy help other ■ to interpret the 
implications of KSSPU work for improving the education of children fro* 
ethnically diver it lov Income populations in other parte of the Itoited SUtes, 
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H COKCLUSfDV 



A« ve taid «t the bag inning of this report, to ltaru about the 
*ea*ba*the Btrly Education Prc^rta It to learo at aucb tbout ttt 
unwillingneat to tettie for low achieve**** ood i^t thiPtpirit of 
Inquiry that tnlaatet ite work it it it to loans about t pacific program 
component t. Ttie lettont of KREP are tha ieatoat of that tplrit of 
Inquiry, of the multi-ditclplinary collaboration among peycbologiate , 
anthrepologiata and teachere; end of the long-term eutUined eharactar 
of their work. 

Wo did not ttk fox figuret on tbe eottt of toe KESF program, 
but w* aid learn that, having tupported KEEP and itt antecedent bo tie 
retearch for ton yeart, tfce Biahop Eetat* T>uateee have egread to continue 
tupport for tnother grtnt period, Tfoii tuppoxt will make poo tibia both 
work in tat public achoola and program development for tha intermediate 
gradee. Tliui KEEP will bo tblt to to it an hypotbeei* about tha long-tar* 
effecte of tn invettraent in tha elementary tcbool year a. 

Fev ergtnitttiont haw had the reeource* or tha prior it itt that tha 
Bithop Ettat* hat choten to give to this major long-tent effort. 
But the cottt nny not bo considered too high if KEEP eucoeede in creating 
achool contexta in which previously ftiiing children ooquira both tha 
bttic tkillt and the inclination to continue in tehool, and if o there 
can learn froaj KEEP* a expedience tn* get on with that earn* Job elaovhere* 
Tfce fundert in Hawaii iee» willing to continue eupport for aa long at it 
way take to encurt eucceta, That it lurtly tn act of truat and imagination 
that it not, to our knewedge, generally found elsewhere. 
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STATE U^iSLATfVI: SUPPORT 



The Legislative Resolution on the following pages 1s 1n 
process with the Hawaii State Legislature, Prospects of 
passing are excellent. A* of Karen 15, 1984, this 
resolution was reported out of cowuMttee, 



( 1 .» br mu<tr <*w and f*rhr cppi«) 
! Ht SI u a n 

Twelfth IK-ISlATt'Sf 1<> 

.1 Alt OF HAV%AII 
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SUPPORTING THE FINDINGS AND RBCOKMENDAT I ONS OF 1". - 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS , SUBCOHM1 * ■ • 
HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICED, EDUCATION, AND RE AH' 
NATIVE HAWAIIAN EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT PROJEC " 



' AG FN;* I ? S . 



whereas, the Native Hawaiian Educational Asiessncn* Project 
was created at the request of the U.S. Senate Commits on Appro- 
priations in an effort to identify areas of need wher< federal 
support could be appropriately and effectively target* to me*t 
the unique educational needs of children of Hawaiian Ancestry? 
and 

WHEREAS t the Native Hawaiian Educational Assessment * Toje* t 
was designed on the premise that education, beginning pai Ocularly 
with the very young, is the best and most important means "°r 
changing and improving an individual's economic and social self- 
sufficiency; and 

WHEREAS , the project was completed in tfsrch of 1983 and 
resulted m the circulation of a study entitled, The Native 
Hawaijjin^ Ed ucational Assessment Project iNHEAP) Final Report ; and 

whereas, the Native Hawaiian Educational Assessment Project 
has found through the comprehensive survey of testimony, data, 
and social science analyses that Native Hawai ians »re a gro^n 
at risk, virtually from birth and thati 

fp Hawaiian students score below parity with national 
norms on standardized achievement tests; and 

Hawaiian* are disproportionately represented \n 
many negative social and physical statistics, 
indicative of special educational needs; and 

i J) Hawaiian students nave euucational needs related 
tg their unique culture; and 
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WHEREAS, tUs results of tfeti Nat iv<? Hawaiian Educational 
Assessment Project has confirmed the need to target federal 
funding for special educational pi a»a for Native Hawaiian 
Children) and 

whehkas . conqies* in the H»*t, has responded to the special 
n«f*di* r r native Africans by enacting various iawa such aa the 
Jnt> Trainimi fart nership Act, the Native American Mligoua 

rr««do#n Act, and the community $ ser vices Act? and 

Wiit'Hl A> , nunwinus other fttderal pto«jrains such a* the 
Education fot the Handicapped Act; Administrat ion tot Children, 
Vouth, and Families; National Institute for Education; Indian - 
Education Act; Vocations! Education Act; Adult Education Act; 
and Higher Education Act; have the potential for waking possible 
spuria I programs and resource* that could be targeted to address 
the educational need a of Native Hawaiian*; and 

HOW , THERf.FoRE, ST RE.'OLVED by the Senate of the Twelfth 
Uuiautu.i ut the state of Hawaii, Regular Session of 1984, the 

H<,^-;« i* 1 v (»srntat iVf9 concurring, that this body does hereby: 

ur.^e Connies* to a»end the Indian Education Act, as 
wi. * : as othoi federal Native American and education 
ijws to include Native Hawaiian*; and 

u encoai aqe th> appropriate state and federal agencies 

to utilize the NHEAP Study for the purpose of developing 
a effective educational program for Native Hawaiian*; 

<'nnwy its *upj*>rt for the findings and recocssendations 
,f the Native Hawaiian Educational Assessment Project; 

[ a rvi 

Ht 11 FURTHER resq^VED thet Hawaii's Congressional delegation 
ji fo continue its supportive action in this area; and 

^ i 
BK IT FbKTHEH RESOLVED that certified Copies of this Resolution 

rw transmitted to Hawaii'** congressional delegation, the Soard of 

Education of thv State of Hawaii, the Board of Regents of the 

■ni v.t 1 1 y of Hawaii, the Board of Tiustees of the Office of 

w< tii(ir. Affaire and rhe Sq^rd of Tt 1 fees of the Kasaeha&sha 

hoc! b Bishop Estate. 
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RATIONAL!-' KM FOT.RAl SUPPORT 



University of Hawaii at Manoa 

Dtptmwrt ef HMery 
Sakeraakf Hall A SB • DoU &lr**t 
Honolule, H«w*iJ *sa23 



March 1964 



TO: senator Hark Andrew*, Ch*ir»*n 

senate Select Committee on Indian Affair* „ . LZ. c, 

rHOM: Or. Fsulin* Mawahineokala* i King " ^ ^ VV^v^ *^ 

Associate Prot"***or of Bistory ; 1 x<w 

HI: native Hawaiian Education A**e****nt Project 

I «* Pauline HawahinaokalaM *ing# An ea*ooi*t* prof**»or of hiatory at 
th« Univeraity of Hawaii at Manoa. 

1 wish to testify on Kativa Hawaiian education neede and the neceaalty 
for federal legislation in regard to the subject, 

X believe that Hawaiian* aa an aboriginal people of the United State* 
recognized in Title VIII of P# 93-M4 as tfative Americans, are eligible for 
special Initiation enacted by Congress to eddreaa the particular need* of 
native Hawaiian a. 

There is historic precedent for the consideration by the United state* 
of a special responsibility for the Hawaiian people. Treaty relations and 
federal legislation exist which eatabliah the Jink between the Baited State* 
government and the Hawaiian people* Hut tbr special relationship is also 
baaed on tradition. The bond between the United State* and the Kawsiisn 
People haa been a close end weaningful one, we have been store closely 
essociated with the United Statea then with any other world power eince our 
contact with the western world in 1778. 

The contact between American* and Hawaiian atarted in the 1790* when 
American entrepreneur* either pa**ed through Hawaii in pursuit of Pacific 
trade or began to reaide in Hawaii to ang*g* in coaeaarcial activities. »y 
1120 American Proteatant »i*aicnarie* had arrived and began to influence the 
native king*, chief*, and people in every aspect of their social, political, 
and economic life. Education*! institution* and principles, cultural value* 
and wore*, Christian theology and churches, and the like, were part Of that 
extraordinary Influence, 

This association was conf iraed in 1842 when President Tyler and his 
Secretary of Htate, Daniel Webster, recognised the Hawaiian Jingo a ** aa 
irwjesjejndent nation and a *ov*reign entity. The United stete* was the first 
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pacific power to do *©. secretary trehat*r informed **w* i i ' • diploanuic 
Vapreaantatlvea, Tiaothy na'allllo and Willi** lich*rd* that 

Itte United lUtH aaaa regarded the etietiof authorities 
In the aandwic* Xelend* •* * covtiiMit auited to Urn condition 
of th* pmapl*, and niti&g on their own choice; and the 
Pre*id*ot ia of tha opinion that the i*ter*at* of all th* 
co— ■rclal nation* retire tMt the Oovoraoot aooold not he 
Interfaced with by foreign poaara. Of tna reaaal* anion aiait 
th* ieianda, it I* known that a groat aajority bo 1 0*9 to tho 
Onited Stat**. The Doited itatee, therefore, are nor* 
interested lo tha fata of the island*, and of thai* Co»#rn«*ot, 
than any other nation nan bat and tola cooaid*r*tion indue** 
tna Fraaident to fee qolte willing to declare, an tha aanaa of 
the oovnrnaant of too On it ad stat**, that the Government of tha 
sandwich lalanda ought to ha respected, that no poaar ooght 
either to ta*e poeeeaaico of tha ialanda aa a conguaet, or for 
th* porpoae of colonisation, and that no pot** ought to •*«* 
for any undu* control over tha aalatlng Oovarnaant, or any 
•Kciu*ivt privilag** or preferences in natter of coawerca* 

(R*f? W*h*t«r to Ra'alilio and Hichard*, pac. 29, 1142, 
original in Archive* of iawaii; printad in sen. 2*. Docs., 52 
Cong,, 2 Sesa., no. 77, pp. 40*41.) 

Pr*ald*nt Tylar in • aeeeag* to Congreaa in peceaoar of 1142 r*it*r«t«d 
tht* apacial com: am for tha Kawailan Mngdoei and it* paoola: 

con* i d« * i ng , therefore, that tha Onited ttataa poaaaaaaa 
•o vary large a ahara of tha intercoura* with tho** Ialanda, It 
i* daaaad not unfit to oak* tha declaration that tha Covernnaot 
e«*k* ... no peculiar edvantagae, no ocluaiv* control ov*r th* 
Hawaiian Covarnatent, hut Is contant with It* independent 
existence, and anaioualy wish** for it* security *nd propaarity. 

(R*f>, S«n. El. Doc*., 52 Coekk, 2 S*ss., Ho. 77, pp. 35*37) 

Conor*** h*» *lae racogni t*d th* Anerican epeeial int*r**t in th* f*ta of 
th* i*J*no». In 1894 in two r**olution*, th* Turpi* *nd th* McCreary, 
Congias* f ^iterated th* policy statenant of Tylar. in than th* point waa n*d« 
that while th* Hawaiian Kingdon v** an indapandant nation, it* »tatua v** 
alw*y* of special int*r**t to th* Pnlt*d Stat**, 

Tr**ty r*l*tiona began with « fornal diplomatic tr**ty of coeaaerc*, 
fr landahlp *rvd navigation negotiated and signad in 1149. It wa* a fully 
negotiated Inatrttaent betw**;, two iovaraign *ntiU*s. Article J of th* traaty 
r**d* 'Thar* shall he parpatu*! paac* and unity h*tw**n th* Unitad Stataa and 
tha King of th* s*w*!i*n Svlanda, «i* B*ir* *nd II* *ucca**or*. # Artlcla XV J 
r**d* in p*rt *Any citiMn or *ub5*ct of aith*r party Infringing th* articlaa 
of thit tr**ty *h*U b* hold r**pon*ihl* for th* **»*, and th* harnony *nd 
good corr**pond*ne* h«twa*n th* two govarnnant* *hall not h* Interrupted 
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thasetoy, **ch P*rty *n?»qing in no wsy to protect ths effsnd*r or ss actio*) 
violation. a 



Thu*, th* Kingdo* of Sawaii «*a r*cogni«*d *s having sov*r«lgn powers 
over all our Isnds, intsrior watera, and coa*tal waters of the lawaiian 
Uland* snd of th* srchipelsgo a* a whola, and the integrity of the nation wae 
assured. 

In 1876, th* Unit*d fitatas Mdt • special tr**ty or convention of 
r*ciprocity wits th* S*waiian *ingdo*u t% wee *rgu*d in Con*;*** *t th* tie* 
that th* hi*toric*i pr*c*d*nt for ouch • *p*ci*l tr«*ty had boon **t by 
A**ric«n* and A*wrie*n lnt*r**ts in Bswaii in th* mleaionary sctivitiss and 
th* coa*mcial **d industrial *nd*avor* of A**sric*n bu*inass**n and whal«r*. 
It was also arga*4 th«i "b* Onit*d st*t*s Cov*rra>*nt hod long hod • protectiv* 
attitude toward ths government of th* Hawaiian Mngdo*. 

IR*f., Con*. M£»* tV, 3348, 4261, 4265-42*6, 5118, 5431, $461-5463, 
5485-549*7 553J-55J5, 5563-5572.) 

on it* p«rt th* BmlUn Govarnaant «spr**s*d it* good faith by *gr**ing 
to *nt*r into * *pcci*l relationship with tht Onited st*t** io long *s ths 
traaty w«s in fore*. In Artiel* IV • provision rsad: 

U is sgrsad, on tht part of Hi* BawaiUn H»Jt«ty, that, *o 
long ** thi* tr**ty shall remain in fore*, he will not 2*a»« or 
otb*rwi** dispose of, or cr**t« any li*n upon any port, harbor, 
of oth*r t*rritory in bis dominion*, or grant any *p*ci*l 
priviJsgos or right* of u*« tb*r*in, to sny oth*r powar, stats 
or gov*rn**nt, nor metia *ny traaty by which sny other nation 
shall obtain th* **** privilagee r*i*tiv* to th* admieiion of 
sny articlas free of duty, hereby secured to th* 8nit*d St*t«*. 

In 1897, th* Reciprocity Treaty was renewed for **v*n ys*rs and th* 
sswaiian &ovarnmant gsv* gr«at*r assursnc* of its good faith by providing in 
Articl* II that ths Bawaii Mag p grant* th* Govarnmsnt of th* United St*t*« 
tn «, txctusiv* right to *nt*r th* h**oo< ** «V«...tP *etabMab and 

aalntsin thare a coaling am* repair station for th* vsssels of th* UnJtad 
Stats*. .* 

Despits ths provision* to sscuit an advsntag* to th* Onit*d States in 
Sswaiian affairs, th* Oniteo States In *f'*ct abrogated th* Reciprocity ?r**ty 
wnan th* AcKinl.y tariff Pl»c*<S sugsr on the free Mat in IHO. *awaii 
bad sgrsad to a reciprocal arrangement and American law had made it 
maanlnglea*. 

During this Us* whsn Hawaiian sovereignty was vsstsd in * Bawtlian 
monarchy, then, diplomatic rslations with ths Uni|sd States w«re in conatsnt 
opereUon. in other words, soversignty wss exercised, continuous and 
recognised. 



In a r *volut ion 



in 1691, United Statsa serines and ssilors cams sshor* in 
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•Oftolulu snd assisted * amaU group of businsssmen in endirwj our monarchy. 
*t»e presence of these y.s. troop* vat instrumental in making * revolution a 
success. 

In 1196, the United States anntxed the Republic of Hawaii. The Agreement 
was wdi for Hawaiian* oy the leadtra of the 9overnment who were the 
revolutionise of 1893. Thus external sovereignty was paaeed from the 
government of Bewail to the United stetee. it was done without tha conaent of 
the Hawaiian people end that eovereignty of the Hawaiian! aa a people haa 
never been sxtinguiahed. 

federal legislation haa eatabiiahed the precedent that we ere a sovereign 
peopi* in a truat relationehip with the fades al government. I refer to the 
Hawaiian So*** Gommiemion Act of 1920 which established the leate land for 
peraona of fifty percent or more Hawaiian blood, at the time of It* passage, 
the solicitor for tht Department of the Interior rendered an opinion upholding- 
Congress' power to enact legislation for the benefit of Native Hawaiian* under 
Congreaa* power to legislate for the benefit of Indiana. The similarity 
between Bawaiiana on Hawaiian Borne* lands end Indiana on public landa was 
emphasised in the opinion of the solicitor of the Department of the interior 
in heeringe before a o. s. House of Representatives committee on Territories, 
(0. s. Congress, House of Representatives, Proposed Amendments to the Organic 
act of the Territory of Hawaii, 66 Congress, 2 Session.) 

Tradition, treaties, federal legislation - all indicate that the federal 
government should concern itself with the problems and programs of Native 
Hawaiian education. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL SUPPORT 



Drift #5 
March 16, 1984 



STATEMENT OF UHOTHOTAH DOIG BTTWHN 
THE DBPASTIfElfT OF EDOCATiOH, OTATB OF HAWAII AND 
THE KAMBHAMBBA SCHOOLS/BBMIIOT PADAHI BB80P WTATB 



The purpcee of this statement is to reaffirm the cooperative and beneficial 
workli* relationship between the Department of Education and The Kame- 
hameha Schools/Beroiee Pauahi Bishop Estate. Thto relationship is intended 
to enhance mutual efforts to eaeist a greater number of Hawaiian atudents 
to receive the benefits of education. 

The Board of Education* Goal of PubUc Sctoeatiom 

The Goal. The State of Hawaii shall provide a public aehool 
system and a public library system with scope and programs from 
pre-school to high school foe oMMren, youth, and adults. Such 
programs shell be simultaneously intellectual, aesthetic, and prac- 
tical, with Instructional practtoee which insure the learner the 
acquisition of knowledge relevant to living In the present, and the 
arts and skills of knowlecfce-making for speculating about living in 
the future. All programs derive from a curriculum which must 
include the areas of knowledge of English, the Sciences, Mathema- 
tics, the Social Sciences, the Humanities and the Practice} Arts, 
and all other support services necessary for Implementation* 



The Ksmehameha Sehoois/Bemteo Pauahi Bishop Estate is a private, non- 
profit, accredited educational institution whose primary mission Uj \ . .to 
assist the beneficiaries, giving preference to children and youth of Hawaiian 
ancestry, in their efforts to develop their highest potential as effective 
participants in society by offering as many meaningful educational opportu- 
nities as resources will permit." 

Strivtr^ for excellence in education in Hawaii is a goal shared by the 
Department of Education and The Kamehameha Schoola/Bernice Pauahi 
Bishop Estate. 

Both agencies have a long history of providing e&ieational services In 
Hawaii? the Department of Education since 1841 and The Kamehameha 
SchooU/Bemice Pauahi Bishop Eaate since 1887. 

Both agencies are mandated by law to provide educational services in 
Hawai'i in perpetuity. 

While The Kamehameha Schools/Bemice Pauahi Bishop Estate's primary 
beneficiaries are part-Hawaiian, adOeasing their educational neeca in the 
public schools should benefit all children of Hawaii. 



1 Policy 2000 "Philosophy of Education, Hawaii* Public Schools" Rev. 1970$ 

2 The Kamehameha Schools/Bemice Pauahi Bishop Estate Mission State- 
msnt, Revised 1980, 
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The Kamehameha School? /Bern tee Pauahi Bishop Estate desires to learn 
from, build upon, and assist public school programs, not to compete with the 
department of Kducat ion's efforts or to replace them. 

In a spirilfof cooperation and mutual respect, the Department of Education 
and The Kamehameha SehooWSemice Pauthi Bishop Estate agree in prin- 
ciple to t^e following: ^ 

PiWams initiated by The Kamehameha Schools/Bemice P. 
Bisho© Estate which wltf affect the public schools will be 
developed in cooperation Mth the Department of Education. 

The Departn^tof EdMCatlon and The Kamehameha Schools/ 
Bemiee Pauahi Bfifiojp Estate *eek to improve interagency 
communication at all levels? to facilitate comprehensive 
planning; to conduct mutually beneficial direct action and 
research programs* and to continue to cooperatively inves- 
tigate options which may provide specific educational benefits 
for Hawaiian students as well as students of other ethnic 
backgrounds, 

At their mutual convenience and discretion, the Department 
of Education and The Kamehameha Schools/Bern k»e Paushi 
Bishop Estate may exchange any information which is avail- 
able or can be acquired on the educational and demographic 
conditions of the Hawaiian/part-Hawaiian sebool-*ge popu- 
lation, keeping in mind the welfare of all students and their 
right to privacy. 

To ensure that continued coordination and cooperation occur 
to benefit Hawaiian students in the public schools, the Board 
of Education and the Trustees of The Kamehameha Schools/ 
Bcrnice Pauahi Bishop Estate will meet annually to discuss 
areas of mutual interest and concern, 

The Superintendent of the Department of Education and the 
President of The Kamehameha Schools or their designees will 
meet twice a year to discuss concerns and evolving issues. 

Quarterly follow-up meetings at the program-planner level 
will be held to address specific areas of mutual concern such 
as bucketing, support services, curriculum evaluation and 
other items which will require subsequent coordination and 
continuity of efforts. 

With the approval of the Board of Education and Trustees of 
The Kamehameha Schools/Bemice Pauahi Bishop Estate, addi- 
tional statements of understanding/agreement may be esta- 
blished between both agencies to include more detailed provi- 
sions that will ado>es$ the needs of specific programs. 

The signatures of the members of the Board of Education and the Trustees 
of The Kamehameha Schools/Bernice Pauahi Bishop Estate acknowledge and 
confirm their desire to re-affirm cooperative working relationships as 
expressed through this statement of understanding. 
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OTHER nJFCHttTICN 



INFORMATION ON: 

POST SECOKQAtv EPUCATIOM WEEDS OF 
NATIVE HAWAII AN 5 



TABLE Of CONTENTS 

CHART 1 NATJVf HAWAIIAN* IN THf TOTAL CtVIt IAN POPULATION, 1970-1580. 

CHART 11 PERCENTAGE Of NATIVE HAWAIIAN* UNOER 18/19 TEARS OF AGE 
BETWEEN 1970 and 1980 

CHART 111 RATE OF COMPLETION Of BACHELOR DEGREE STUDIES Of NATIVE 
HAWAIIANS AND OTHERS, 1975. 

CHART IV RATE OF COLLEGE-BOUND ATTENDANCE OF NATIVE HAWAIIANS AND 
OTHERS AT AGES 20 AND 21. 197S. 

CHART V UNEMPLOYMENT LEVELS BY EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF THOSE SIXTEEN 
TEARS AND OVER AMONG NATIVE HAWAIIANS AND OTHERS. 

TABLE 1 CHANGE IN MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME AMONG NATIVE HAWAIIANS AND 
OTHERS BETWEEN 1973 and 1977 

TABLE " IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATIONAL CONCERNS AMONG LEADERS AND GENERAL 
POPULATION OF NAT1VF HAWAIIAN BACKGROUND, 1981. 



Materials and background data prepared by Kiyoshi Ikeda, Co-Convener 
of University of HawaiM Task force on Underr epresentation of Jtlve 
Hawaiian Students and the Hawaiian Studies Proqram at the University 
of Hawai'i at Manoa. and KSBE/Extension Education Division Ha Mo OMM 
a Pau'aM Scholarship and Counseling Program, Detailed technical 
materials available upon request. 
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HIGHLIGHTS Of FINDI NGS IR CHART J 

THE NATIVE HAWAI IAN POPULATION IS BOTH A SHOWING NUMBER AND GROWING 
PROPORTION Of THE CIVILIAN POPULATION IN TNI STATl Of HAWAII. 

THE COMPARISON OF TMf NUMBERS , BOTH IN TOTAL AND IN AGE-LEVEl 
BREAKDOWNS SUGGEST INCREASE THROUGH BIRTHS. 

THE RESULT IS THAT AN INCREASING NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF 
THE YOUNG PEOPLE IN HAWAII IS OF NAT ! Vi HAWAIIAN BACKGROUND. 

5M l MT?_.°J.. fl^DlNGS I N CHART I J 

ABOUT ONE HAL f Of THE NATIVE HAWAIIAN POPULATION IS HADE UP Of 
YOUTHS AND CHJLDRIN EIGHTEEN YEARS Of AGE AND YOUNGER. 



H1GNMGTHS i f'NDINGS IN CHART III 

Of THE NATIVE HAWAII ANS WHO WIN! 10 COlllGt (THOSE 2b YEARS AND ABOVE), 

a. FEWER AI TEND COt LEGE IN COMPARISON WITH OTHERS (CAUCASIAN, CHINESE » 
JAPANESE ) 

b. tmR COMPUTE COILEGE STUDIES (COMPLETING THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE) , 

H !GNLK*TS_ Of F INDINGS JN CHART IV 
Of THOSE IN THE COL LEGE -BOUND AGE GROUP <AGES TWENTY AND TWENTY -ONE ) , 

a. NATIVE HAWAI JANS ATTEND COLLEGE SM>]fS AT LESS THAN ONE -HALF 
THE RATf OF OTHERS (CAUCASIAN, CVlUiSl, JAPANESE). 

b. IS A DROP IN COLLEGE STUDIES F ROM AGE TWENTY TO TWENTY-ONE 
AMONG NATIVE HAWAI JANS , COMPARED TO AN INCREASE IN RETENTION 
AMONG OTHERS (CAUCASIAN, CHINESE, JAPANESE ) , 

C. FROM CHART I H AND IV. RETENTION AND COMPLETION OF BACHELOR DlMEi 
STUDIES REMAINS A BASIC CHALLENGE IN ACADEMIC DEVELOPMENT AND SUPPORT 
AMONG NATIVE HAWAI IANS . 
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H I GMl I CMJ S Of n Hp I NGSJN .CHART V 

5. ATTENDING COLLEGE SIGNIFICANTLY REDUCES CHANCES 0? BUNG UNEMPLOYED 
|N TNI LABOR fORCt. 

a. CHANCES FOR BECOMING UNEMPLOYED AMONG THOSE WHO COMPLETE LESS THAN 
CCUfGf EDUCATION IS GRE AT£& AMONG NAT I Vf HAWAIIANS THAN AMONG 
THUS! IN IMF GENERAL POPUlATION. 

B UNF MPL QYMINT LEVELS EVEN OUT A, POST - SECONDARY STUDIES IS PURSULO 
AND/OR COMPLETED. 



HIGHLIGHTS IN FINDINGS FROM TABIC I. 
NATIVE HAWAIIANS ARC AT MUCH H!GH£8 RISK IN BEING UNABLE TO KEEP 
PACE WITH INFLATIONARY RISES IN THE COST OF LIVING DUE TO THEIR 
LOWERED EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT AND RELATED UNEMPLOYMENT AND JOB 
INSECURITY. (CHARTS III, IV # AND V PROVIDE DETAIL ON LOWERED 
EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT AND UNREPORTED DATA ARE AVAILABLE WHICH 
DESCRIBE THE LOWER- PAYMENT JOBS INTO WHICH NATIVE HAWAIIANS 
ARE LOCKED IN DISPROPORTIONATE NUMBERS.) 
H I FLIGHTS FROM JABL 12 . 

NATIVE HAWAIIANS, OF EVERY AGE GROUP AND SOCIAL STATUS ARE UNHID 
IN PRESSING FORWARD ON IMPROVING THE I DUCAT ION Al ATTAINMENT 0* 
THEMSELVES AND THEIR CHILDREN. WHETHER IT IS MATTERS Of MNANCIAt 
AID OR ACADEMIC SUPPORT SERVICES . THE > KNOW THAT TO SAVE THE I U 
CHILDREN AND Thi/SUVlS. SUCH PROGRAMS ARf ESSH-'IAi f OK INUR 
FUTURE Will - BEING. 
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INPI JCAT IONS FROM THE MATERIALS PRESENTED 

1. THE DISPROPORTIONATE A8SENCE Of COLLEGE -BOUND AND POST -SECONDARY SOUND 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS WITHIN THE NAT f V£ HAWAIIAN COMMUNITY MUST BE 
REMEDIED, if DEPENDENCY AND INSECURITY IS TO BE LOWERED SIGNIFICANTLY. 

0. BY PROVIDING THOSE fCANS AND TOOLS H>R ACADEMIC ATTAINMENT AND SUCCESS 
INTO POST- SECONDARY EDUCATION AND COLLEGE STUDIES f THI NATIVE HAWAIIAN 
POPULATION HAS EVERY CHANCE Of SUCCEEDING IN BREAKING OUT Of THE 
PRESENT TRAPS. 

3. FEDERAL SUPPORT IN FINANCIAL AID AND ACADEMIC SUPPORT SERVICES AT THE 
POST*SEC0NOARY AND COLLEGE LEVUS IS ESSENTIAL IN AIDING THE FAMILIES 
AND THE COMMUNITY TO ATTAIN ITS CHERISHED GOALS. 

«. GIVEN THE FACT THAT A LARGE MAJORITY Of NATIVE HAWAIIAN FAMILIES 
ARE IMPOVERISHED AND BURDENED, THEIR WISH AND DRIVE fOR THE BEST IN 
POST- SECONDARY EDUCATION CAN ONLY BE MADE POSSIBLE BY STRUCTURED 
AND EFFECT I Vt F INANCIAL AID AND ACADEMIC SUPPORT SERVICES. AS IT 
NOW, EVEN AT A RflATlVELY LOWER TUITION INSTITUTION SUCH AS THE 
UNIVIRSITY Of HAWAII AT MANOA, THERE IS HIGH SELECTIVITY IN DRAWING 
fROM THi MORE AFFLUENT f AMI t IE S OF NATIVE HAWAIIAN BACKGROUND TO THE 
ABSENCE OR EXCLUSION Of TAUNT FROM LESS ADVANTAGED HOUSEHOLDS, 
WITH iMf PlANNff; full ION RIMS, THAT ABSENCE OR fXClUSION WILL U 
Ail THE MORE LIKELY 

f Nf Of FJNANCIAl AH) APPROACHES AND ACADEMIC SUPPORT PROGRAMS 

I'NOVIDIO UNtil R MUIRAL UUMATION IS CRITICAL ]N MEETING THE CHALLENGE 
O} ; I Nl'KLALi I hiC THE NUMHER OK HAWAJJAN5 IN POST -SECONDARY 
MUKATION; AND SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION OF THK POST HIGH EDUCATIONAL 

i.OALS AM) UBJKVTlVfc. 
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CHART 1 

PERCENTAGE AAiD *UWE» Of NATIVE NAKAUWiS IN TKf 
$TATE Of MAMAM ClVttlAM POPUlATIW - 1970 
AND 1980 NfAlTN $USVt UlANCf SADIES 



Total 



1970 P opulation 

17 tears of Below 17 
Age and Above Tears of A?e 



Total 



V930 Population 

18 Years of Stic* 18 
Age and Above Years of Ag« 



/Percentage derived by dividing number of HawaMans Dy 
Total Nunoer in Ci vtl ian Population at bottoa «>f bar chart. _/ 



17.;': ( 



H 7« 



(130, 9U/ 
731,143) 



(6?, 826/ 



27.QX 



16.91 



29.4; 



14.4% 



(68,090/ 
J02.W6) 



(174,220, 

•Vl 799) 



(93.157/ 
646,924) 



{80,813/ 
274.87* 
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CHAKt 1 J 

PERCENTAGE Of THE TOTAL NATIVE HAWAIIAN POPULATION IN THE STATE 
Of HAW A I ! WHO ARE 18/19 YEARS OF AGC AND BElOW (1973*78 Averse 
and 19B0 MedUh Surveillance Sample Estimates) 



19 80 Sa mplc(De1o» 18} 



100% 



100% 



Bflow 19 Yrars 
of Aqt> 



(7?,M6) 



Below 18 
Years of 



Ace 



46. h% 
(SO ,840) 



Total 



(154,712) 



(173,997) 
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CHART 111 * 



RATE OF COMPLETION Of BACHRQfi DEGREE STUDIES Of ThGSC 
MHO WENT TO COLLEGE AMONG NATIVE HAWAIIAN* AND 
OTHERS {Caucasian, CMnese, Japanese) - PERSONS 
TVENTY-HVE YEARS CF AGE AND ABOVE {1975 0£0 
, SPECIAL SAKPtE) 



Caucasian 

Native Hawaiian Others Chinese 

Japanese 



601 

Obtained 

Bachelor's 

Degree 



35; 

Obtained 
Bachelor* 



H B_A completed ? n completed 

,'S.OOl Went to Collpqv «M Went to r.oUeqe 
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CHART IV 



Oil tCC -SOUND *AUS Of PERSONS TWENTY AND TWENTY-ONE YEARS Of 
AG! AWONG NAT! Vi' HAWAHANS ANO^QTHERS {CAUCASIAN, CHINESE, 
JAPANESE ) IN ?9/*> (19/S STATE Of HAWAII OTO SPECIAL SAMPLE) 

Caucasian 
Others Chinese 



Hst tve Hawdi lift 

At Ayr ;-'0 At Age ?1 



At Aje ?0 



! in Call 



-jLA§£jy... 



631 

in Coll 



-13 
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CHART V 

UNEMPLOYMENT LEVELS BY EDUCATIONAL LEVEL AMONG MEN AND WOMEN - NATIVE HAWAIIAN AND GENERAL POPULATION 

DIFFERENCES (1975 STATE OF HAWAII OEO SPECIAL SAMPLE) (Persons 16 Years of Age and Over) 

Native Hawaiian G eneral Populatio n 

High School Some-College nigh School Some College 

and Below and A&ove and Below and Above 

Men Women Men Women 
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TASIX1 ClIAKCE IN MEDIAN CIVILIAN FAMILY INCOME BY 
ETHNIC CROUP IN THE STATE OF HAWAII 

1973-1977 - Health SurveHUntf Sample* 



Ethnicit y 



19/3 



Year 

J977 



pi-rcent 

Change 



Unemployment 
Levtd~l*75** 



Hawaiian 

Purr Hawaiian 
Fart Hawaii an 



$10,840 



! . 4X 

: s 6^ 



11.72 



Non-Maw Jit i Jn 
Filipino 
J *pancs v 

faun as J an 
Chinese 



$14, 344 
$14,097 



>)2,<;M 

$19,01)'; 

$21 , 18 ; 



31.6* 

34 . 87. 
J9.2% 



6. 6* 
A, 12 
9. St 
n . a < 



. K.om POPULATION RfPORT NUMM'R .««u1 N I !Vt .!3 1 P M|H«) 

u< the State ol Hawaii Dep.it t mrnt ol .tealth 

from Robert D. Rfthrt ford. "Hisutinn and Unemployment 1" H,wa! |". , 
nlpcts of the I«t-u«c Pop, la «ion ln,,Uwte. No. 79. January. 1*8*. 
Tatle ) , p. 4. 

... Unemployment rates for the civilly l-bo. Km .c between 1970 »g° 
^ ranged fro- 4.M 1« »9'«. 6.9* in 197 7.7 In 19 . 7 K 

in 1971; 7.9% In 1974. 8.3Z in 19?*; 9.8* in 1976; 7- AJ In 1977 7.B* 
in 1978! >.32 1« 1979; and >.0« in 1980. fro* Table .-J. P- 256. HAWAII 
DATA ROOK. 1981 
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TABU. 2 



EDUCATIONAL (PQST-SECONl/ARY SCHOOLING) CONCERNS Of LIADIKS 
AND GfNERAL POPULATION Of NAT !Vf HAWAIIAN BACKGROUND 
(1981 Kamehameha Schools Needs Survey) 



Item of Concern Cowiunity leaders Potential Client 

(Agree to lnporianif: droupt 



High Impurtdfui' 
of Increasing 
Fducational 

Achievement 9/5- ■ 



701 H<n 



Interest m 
hnjiKul Aid 
for Col lege/ 
Vn. at lona 1 
T ram i 

Interest ;n 
( nuntel )nq 
for Col leg' 1 / 
Viu a t i onal 
1 rami ng 

mqh Import a no- 

Preventing 
<•., hool Problrrv. 
for Chi Idren 



Pott". t id 1 Client Group 1 , are made op -■• 

i Households without Children (Chi Itf If.s . *owf.4J 
Households with Prtr- School Children 
• '» M,.;srho1dS with School Age (nthlm- wioVi ii ot 
Vr Households (IS y»-ars ,*nri *!>. vi with-twt 
: r ihlrrn nYk,* 19 Yr.-rs ■ ^M'' 



/\5 
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Senator Inoityk. Our next witness is the distinguished Congressman 
from the State of Hawaii, Hon. Daniel Akaka. 
Congressman Akaka, welcome, sir. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL K, AKAEA, A SEPEESENTATIVE IN 
CONGEESS FBOM THE STATE OF HAWAII 

Mr, Akaka, Thank you very much, Senator Inouye, 
I am very pleased to be here before your committee. As a native 
Hawaiian, 1 appreciate the opportunity to testify, 1 want to thank 
you for the concern you have shown for the educational needs of the 
Native Hawaiians and the enormous efforts you have made on their 
behalf in the past* 

Today you will hear testimony from a number of witnesses who will 
describe the well-documented pattern of poor educational achievement 
among Native Hawaiian children. The picture they will paint is of a 
Native Hawaiian student population that consistently falls below na- 
tional norms when measured by every standard of academic achieve- 
ment. 

1 have been an educator and administrator in the Hawaii school 
>y>tem and can attest to the facts that will be presented today, Mr. 
Chairman, the evidence is indeed very convincing. Studies demonstrate 
t hat Nat ivc 1 lawaiian.s have a much higher incidence of failure, under- 
achievement, truancy, and gross absenteeism throughout their school 
career. The dropout rate* for Native Hawaiian youth in far higher than 
it is for non-1 Iawaiians. If they continue in school, they are far less 
likely to enroll in a school of higher education or attain a degree* 

These problems during childhood continue throughout adolescence 
and become magnified by adulthood. Native Hawaiians are far more 
likely to he unemployed, and if they do have jol>M, they are more 1 likely 
to he jobs of low status and pay. 

Social conditions result in a higher incidence of disease* than among 
oilier populations. Among women prenatal care is poor, and the in- 
cidence of illegitimate births and teenage pregnancy i* higher than in 
the surrounding population. 

The incidence of child abuse and neglect is greater than normal for 
Naf i vt 1 lawaiians. Juvenile delinquency and crime are a serious prob- 
lem. The incidence of alcoholism and drug abuse is high. The average 
life expectancy for Native Hawaiian youth is t>7, whereas life expect 
nncv for the surrounding population is 73 years. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a distinct and undeniable relationship be- 
tween tbe<e socioeconomic conditions and the educational experiences 
of the Native Hawaiian }>opnlation. Unfortunately, many of the tra- 
ditional education programs cannot meet the needs of the native 
Hawaiian student. These programs were not designed to address the 
speein) educational needs of Native Hawaiians. The evidence indicates 
that there a compelling need to provide special assistance to relieve 1 
t he ed ilea t ion:i ! problems encountered by Native Hawaiians, 

Mr. ( hairman. 1 have given you these indications of the problems 
thai Native Hawaiians have and their dire needs for the kind of edu 
cat iona! program that will help the future of the Hawaiians. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Inouye. Thank you very much, Congressman Akaka. 

Your concern for the problems of Native Hawaiian* is legendary and 
well known hi Hawaii. We welcome your contribution to these hearings. 

1 have just one question. What is your definition of native Hawaiian i 

Mr. Akaka. I have adopted the generally recognized meaning of 
Native Hawaiian. Where necessary, 1 believe in having the definition 
substantiated by the Hawaiian community. 

Senator Inouve. In other words, if one can trace his ancestry back 
to the days of Captain Cook, that would sufliee i 

Mr. Akaka. That is right. I say substantiated by the community, 
because there is a possibility that a person who is claiming to be it 
native Hawaiian may be challenged. If so, 1 feel that his or her status 
should be substantiated by the Hawaiian community. 

Senator Inouvk. I thank you very much, sir. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Akaka. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ixoi yk. Our next witness is a candidate for a doctoral 
degree from Harvard, Mr. Jim Scott. 

Welcome to the committee. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES KAPAIALII SCOTT. DOCTORAL CANDIDATE. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY GRADUATE SCHOOL 01 EDUCATION 

Mr. Scott. Thank von. I am pleased to be here. 

My name is Jim Scott, and I would like to take a few minutes to 
desefilie my background and experience, and to discuss the need for 
Federal funding of scholarships for graduate and professional educa- 
tion for Native Hawaiians. ,,i 

I was encouraged to come to the mainland for my college educa- 
tion: yet there was little doubt that 1 would eventually return to 
Hawaii to make a contribution to the Hawaiian community. 

After graduating from Stanford in 15*74 with a degree in political 
science, 1 spent a year working in the Stanford undergraduate admis- 
sions office, and then 1 s, ent the last 8 years in an independent school 
in California teaching, coaching, and counseling with students about 
their college and career choices. In my last » years at the school, I 
was the assistant headmaster and the academic dean. 

Y year ago, however. I decided to leave the school, not because I 
wanted to h ave education but h-cause 1 wanted to broaden and rettne 
my skills so that 1 could make a broader, more meaningful contribu- 
tion to it. . , , . , 

1 had *pent !> venrs at the interface between the high school ami 
the universitv helping voting people with the transition from one to 
the other But 1 also wanted to expand that expertise to include the 
policymaking and management skills that would allow nie to play a 
significant role in the education of Hawaii s youth, specifically, .Native 

Hawaiian youth. ir , 

I am presently, as von mentioned, a doctoral student at Harvan 
FniverMtv in a program in administration, planning, and social 
nolicv As I examined the program last year, I was impressed with 
the quality of its content, but the real inducement for me to attend 
Harvard vnnw from the university administrators, who encouraged 
me to applv for financial assistance through the Indian Fellowship 
Program under section 423. title IV, of the Indian Education Act. 
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The potential for financial assistance provided the final argument 
in favor of leaving a job, uprooting a family, loading our household 
goods into a moving van, and driving to Cambridge to s|M»ml ft years 
working on a Ph.D. 

However, shortly after we arrived in the Host on area in August, I 
received a letter from the Department of Education informing me 
that 1 was ineligible for financial assistance because proof of mv 
Indian identity was inadequate. In a later telephone conversation with 
a program administrator, I was told that my problem was that I was 
Hawaiian and not an Indian. 

It has been a rough year for us, not just because of the New England 
winter or the pace ami workload of a rigorous academic program, but 
because of the financial strain caused bv inadequate resources. 

A federally guaranteed student loan has covered the first term's 
tuition, and two part-time jol>s through the Federal college work 
study program have made a dent in the second term's tuition. How- 
ever, my wife's income has not been enough to cover our living ex 
peases, ami we have depleted most of our personal savings to get u> 
through the year. 

In i January, I began a search for sources of financial aid for next 
year, and when I w rote to you, Senator Inouye, inquiring alnnit Fed- 
eral funding for Native Hawaiian students, you informed ine that the 
issue would oc addressed today at these hearings 

My testimony, I hope, should not he misinterpreted as a self-serv- 
ing plea for funding. If I do not receive any additional financial 
assistance for next year, 1 have the confidence that I will find a wav 
to stay in that doctoral program, I can Income a part time student; 
I can find a full time job; 1 can extend the timetable for completion 
of the degree and take out the maximum amount of loan available 
to me. 

I know that I can fall back on job skills and previous academic 
preparation that will allow me to get through. Hut then again, I am 
not the typical Native Hawaiian whose needs an 1 so eloquently de 
M-rilH»d in the Native Hawaiian ('duration*] assessment project. 

I am here to share my story to give you a glimpse of the financial 
hardship* that face Native Hawaiians who aspire to advanced pro- 
fessional training. In a sense, my testimony is on behalf of those who 
arc described in the Native Hawaiian educational assessment project ; 
those who lack the financial resources or have the absence of high 
self-expectations that keep them from seeking advanced training and 
educat ion. 

Although 1 am convinced that Native Hawaiian leaders would l>cne- 
fit from programs such as the one offered at Harvard, I would \h\ 
emit ions in recommending the experience Invause of the attendant 
financial and |>ersnnal hardships. 

All Native Hawaiians should have access to educational opportuni- 
ties regardless of their financial circumstances or special educational 
needs. Hut if Congress appropriates funding for those needs, then I 
think it should also support the advanced management training of 
tho-e Hawaiians who will ultimately plan and implement those pro- 
gram*. In my opinion, congressional support of that education would 
bean intelligent long-term investment. 
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When I loft college, 1 had several career options available to me, 
most of which were more financially rewarding than the field of edu- 
cation. Hut 1 have chosen - 1 have chosen— the field of education l>e 
cause of rewards that cannot l>o measured in strictly financial terms. 
I derive a tremendous satisfaction from making a difference in peo- 
ple's lives, as a teacher, as a counselor, as a coach, and I hope some day 
as the leader of :i school or as a policymaker. I am in the human pot en - 
tin] business, trying to create environments in which young people 
can realize their full potential, 

As elected public loaders, you, too, are in the human potential busi- 
ness, and through your financial support of the unique educational 
hoimU <>f Nat ivc I lawaiians, you will Ik* helping to make a difference in 
the lives of young people by raising their self-expectations and by 
creating t he conditions in which they, too, can realize their full poten - 
tial. 

1 hope that you will act favorably on the recommendations presented 
at these bearings today. I will be happy to respond to any questions 
von may have. 

Senator IsnrvK. 1- it your feeling that if native Hawaiian* were 
considered to be native Americans, the programs that are presently 
available would have been helpful to you in your studies? 

Mr. Snvrr. Yes, sir. 

Senator IsorvK. Well. I hope that, as a vo^uh of these hearings, they 
will come soon, when those who follow your footsteps may have a better 
break, I think that will come. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

M r. Scott. Thank you. 

Senator Ivorvr. Our next witness is the director of Alu Like, an 
nrirnni'/ntion located in the State of Hawaii, Ms. Winona Rubin. 
Welcome, Ms. Rubin. 

STATEMENT OF WINONA E. flTJBCN, CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 

ALII LIKE. INC. 

Ms, Kriuv, Hood morning, Senator Inouye. Aloha, 
Senator IsorvK. Aloha. 

M>. Ki mv On Miulf of Alu Like, Inc.. and its 1 1.000 Native Ha- 
waiian memlrrs, I wish to express our appreciation for the oppor^ 
tunitv to trstifv before t his committee aim for the support you have 
provided Native Americans, particularly Native Hawaiian*, over the 
vears. Mahnlo. 

1 am Winona Koalamapuana Ellis Rubin, chief execuMvc officer of 
Alu Like. Inc., a statewide community-based private, nonprofit orga- 
nization, which has a primary purpose of assisting the development of 
economic and social self snfliciencv for Xati%-*« Hawaiian*. 

Alu Like was incorporated in 1075 as a result of meetings with repre- 
sentatives of Hawaiian organizations and community leaders. Since 
then, Alu Like has utilized the basic administration for native Amer- 
ican resources to support Native Hawaiian projects in eollal*>ration 
mid or co-ponsorshio with State and local coimtv governments, the 
Hawaiian Service Institutions and Agencies, Hawaiian community 
organizations, private human service groups, foundations, the private 
sector, and individual contributors, 
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In my formal testimony^ I have included a number of different 
things relative to our activities* I would like to include information 
relative to our needs assessment of 1976 and some of the research ex- 
tracted, collected, and analyzed in existing data which we have regard- 
ing the Native Hawaiians. We have the most comprehensive informa- 
tion on Native Hawaiians in the State of Hawaii, 

Senator Ikouye. Without objection, the data, as well as your entire 
written testimony, will be made part of the record at the conclusion of 
your oral presentation. 

Ms, Rubin. Thank you, 

I would like to include a visual representation of some of the data 
that 1 will include in the testimony tnis morning. 

For general information about Hawaiians, there are approximately 
175,000 Hawaiians, or 19 percent of the population of the State of 
Hawaii. You will note that we are a minority among minority groups 
in the State, the third largest of the four large minority groups in the 
State of Hawaii. 

The number of Hawaiians in the population on each of the seven 
major islands ranges from 15 percent on Lanai to 62 percent on Mol- 
okai, both of those islands in Maui County, and nearly 100 percent on 
the island of Niihau. 

Senator Inovts. In order to explain this to my members of the com- 
mittee, can you explain what a Hawaiian is according to this chart? 
Are they full-blooded, mixed ? 

Ms. IUtbix. They are both full-blooded and mixed Hawaiian, so that 
from our definition under the administration for Native Americans, a 
Native Hawaiian is one whose ancestors are native to the Hawaiian 
Islands as of 1778, and so no quantum is used here. 

A portion of the figures depicted there are full-blooded Hawaiians, 
yes. 

Senator Indity*:. Thank you. 

Ms. Rrmx. Sixty-eight percent of the Hawaiians in the State live on 
Oahu. Approximately 44.6 percent of the Hawaiians are aged 19 and 
below, compared to 32.2 for the State population. So the median age 
for Hawaiians is 22.8 years, compared with 28.6 for the State, 

Youth ages 15 to 19 comprise about 13 percent of the Hawaiian popu- 
lation, and of the 463,000 adults in the State, 14 percent, or 63,000, arc 
Hawaiians. 

Of the Hawaiian households, 89 percent have five or more persons, 
and 35 percent do not have incomes sufficient for their family size. Of 
the Hawaiian families, 15.1 percent are living below poverty level com- 
pared to 7.8 percent of total families in the State. 

Of those in poverty in the State, more than 40 percent are Hawaiian. 
Of the poverty-level f amilies, 13 percent are households with a female 
head. 

Per capita annual income for Hawaiians is $5,328 compared with 
$7,740 for the State. Of the total clients receiving welfare assistance, 
24 percent are Hawaiian. Of the adult inmates in Hawaii's correctional 
institution. 46 percent are Hawaiian, and this figure is questioned as 
being deceivingly low. 

In the area of education, of the 162.000 public school students in 
the State. 34.000, or 21 percent, are Hawaiian. Of the 8.000 public 
school teachers, only 6 percent are Hawaiian. Of the 5,000 Hawaiian 
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students in those intermediate and high schools with 40 percent Native 
Hawaiian enrollments which were studied earlier by Alu Like, 33 
percent wen- absent 20 days or more in a year ; in fact, the average was 
closer to 44 days. 

Of the 34,o00 Hawaiian students in public schools, approximately 
12,900, or 35 to 38 percent, are in stanmes one to three, liiat is equal 
to 1 to 22 percentile for the Stanford achievement test reading scores. 
This is compared to 24 percent for the State and the national level. 

Of approximately 72,000 Hawaiian* aged 25 and older, 32 percent 
have not finished high school Only 8 percent of Hawaiians over 25 
yeans of age have completed 4 or more years of college. Of the college 
students in the State, Hawaiians comprise 11 percent of the community 
college enrollment, 4 percent at the University of Hawaii at Manoa. 

Of learning disabled youth in the public schools, 1,230, or 76.5 per- 
cent, are Hawaiian. 

In 1080, of the 63,000 Hawaiian adult work force, approximately 
10 percent were unemployed. You will note on the chart on the extreme 
left circle that that is the total adult population of the State, of which 
about 14 percent are Hawaiian adults; and of the 14 percent Hawaiian 
adults, then a portion of those are unemployed, and that is the 10 
percent of the 63,000. 

The size of the pie in each of those circles is certainly not equivalent 
to the percentage shown; it is just for purposes of visibility. Those 
represented segments would be much smaller compared to the whole. 

The majority of the Hawaiian work force i« employed in entry -level 
positions, while relatively few Hawaiians are in professional areas. 
Only 1.400 or 6.6 percent of the 20,600 minority owned businesses in 
Hawaii are owned by Hawaiians. 

The lifespan of Hawaiians is nearly 7 years less than the total popu- 
lation in the State. Hawaiians have the highest incidence in the Na- 
tion for some forms of cancer. Hawaiians have the highest incidence of 
chronic heart trouble and diabetes in the State. Hawaiians rank second 
in the State in incidence of circulatory diseases, and I might interject 
at this point that those particular health concerns according to medical 
studies, are related to stress. 

More than 8 percent of our elderly arc not registered for medicare, 
and 2 percent are not covered by anv health or medical insurance. 
Hawaiians account for 22.3 percent of alcohol and drug abusers. Only 
3.6 percent received treatment. 

Of the approximately 22.800 Hawaiian youth aged 15 to 10, .>.» per 
cent, are male and 45 percent are female. Of these males, 33 percent of 
tho*e looking for work who have not finished high school are unem- 
ployed. Of these females, 55 percent of those looking for work who 
have not finished high school are unemployed. 

Of all Hawniian children, 16 percent are living m households with 
female heads compared with 7 percent of all children in the *tate. 
The youth suicide rate for male Hawaiian youth ages 15 to 24 is .51 

P ")f vouth in correctional institutions. 66 percent are Hawaiian. Of 
those surveyed in 1081 by the Office of Hawaiian Affairs, 85.7 percent 
had attendance and school alienation problems; 80.0 percent were 
drug iwrs; 80,7 jM-rcent were incarcerated for theft, burglary, and 
robbery; 7fi.f) percent were battered children; 72.3 percent came from 
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homes where parents were unemployed; 72.3 jwreent came from di- 
vorced or single-parent homes. 

Elderly Hawaiians aged Of) and older comprise approximately 3 
percent of the total Hawaiian population. Of the total aged 65 and 
older population, Hawaiian elderly have the youngest median age 
of 67 compared to 74 years for the State. 

This information is by no means comprehensive, and more details 
are included in the apjKmdices, or available as needed from Alu Like. 

At this point let me emphasize that the majority of Hawaiians are 
productive, contributing, proud members of the State of Hawaii and 
the Nation. Howev r, as you can see from the date shared today, there 
are still significant needs to he addressed to prevent magnifying of 
the problems. 

Substantia] evidence links some- of the negative social indicators 
to the lack of educational achievement. In an earlier Alu Like cost 
benefit study, it is shown that both welfare eligibility rates and crimi- 
nal offender rates are negatively correlated with educational achieve- 
ments among Native Hawaiians. 

We are aware also, in studies of statistical reports, that as unem- 
ployment increases, so does the suicide rate. According to the director 
of Hawaii's State Department of Labor, for every 1 percent rise in 
the jobless rate, our national prison population increased by 4 percent. 

We know* from exjHTjence in Alu Likc's statewide employment and 
training program the direct relationship between unemployment and 
lack of educational success, and that the key to the Hawaiian client's 
progress is culturally sensitive approaches. 

We have a number of recommendations we would like to make based 
on our experience in administering a variety of programs and facil- 
itating forums for exchange of information and community problem 
solving issues, and from our study and analysis of problems in the 
Hawaiian community. 

We offer the following, and I have briefly abbreviated: We recom- 
mend that the definition of Native Hawaiian in 4ti U.S.C., section 
•2901a. be used consistently in Federal legislation for Native 
Hawaiians. 

We recommend that the Federal and State definitions for native 
Hawaiians — — 
Senator Inoitye. May I interrupt at that point ? 
Ms. RiTBix, Yes. 

Senator IxorYK. You are also suggesting that that definition \w 
applicable in the Hawaiian Homestead Act ? 

Ms. RrniN. My notation here in my testimony is that a special ex- 
ception for the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act may need to Ik* 
considered. 

Senator IxoryK. Thank you. 

Ms, Rrmw Second, we recommend that the Federal and Stat * 
definition for Native Hawaiians !>c identical to that used in the iifore 
mentioned code for Native American programs, since :here i«- some 
difficulty as to the use of different definitions and different means of 
keeping records at the State and Federal levels. 

We commend the actions of this committee in ensuring that the 
Native Hawaiians and urban Indians continue to he addressed through 
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the existing administration for native Americans and the Division of 
Indian and Native American Programs. 

There are Federal laws which provide general resources which may 
be used to address needs of Hawaiians, and there are some recom- 
mendations we would like to make relative to this because some, 
although intended to assist us in a general way as part of the popula- 
tion, do not. . ,. 

We recommend inclusion of Native Hawaiians as defined in the 
Native American programs legislation in each of the acts that we de- 
scribed earlier in our testimony— the Indian Education Act, \ oca- 
tional Education Act, and legislation addressing adult education, 
higher education, handicapped, health, elderly, children and youth, 
as well as economic development, housing, and urban development. 

And, certainly, we strongly support amending existing legislation 
consistent with recommendations of the Kamehameha Schools/Bishop 
Est ate relnt i ve to the educational needs of Hawaiians, 

Alu Like is attempting to assist Native Hawaiians through en- 
abling, providing a hand up, not a handout, and empowering— devel- 
oping independence, rather than dependence, in a culturally sensitive 

context. , 

Federal, State, and county governments and private sector resources 
are needed and eollat>orative planning required to facilitate the Native 
Hawaiian community helping itself toward economic and social self- 
sufficiency. 

Mahalo, Mr, Chairman. 

Senator Ti*oityt.. I thank vou very much, Ms. Kubm. , 

The testimony is overwhelming; your statistics are tragic; atfd it is 
almost unbelievable. I realize that there are many factors contributing 
to the plight of the Native Hawaiian, but this morning we are pri- 
marily concerned with what education can do to improve the lot ot 
the Hawaiians. 

Ms. Rubin. Yes. , , , , 

Senator Inouvk. We have not mentioned the school system m 
Hawaii Has the school svstem in Hnwaii failed the Native Hawaiian ? 

Ms. RrniN. If the statistics that we have shared of the young people 
within our school svstem lieing in stanines one, two. and three— 
38 percent of them there— ves, our school system has failed them. 

And vet we realize that there are some of our young people who are 
•whig through the public school system, who are going on to high 
school and post-high school education. Those individuals have been 
able to succeed in their educational experiences. A major portion, 
however, are not succeeding in the m • **u- m 

Senator TxnrvK. Ho you consider the life prior to education to be a 
major contributing factor in the educational plight? ... . 

M« HrBtv T do. The information that we have received through 
our exp. riences with people within the community indicate, to us that 
culturally sensitive approaches, culturally based information, a sense 
of culture, history, language, provides for a better self-concept for 

y °A n ml P s P o. P ^'tiirn, that is an important segment of how a youngster 
is able to get the major benefit and the most out of his educational 
experiences. That early life ami the early opportunity and experiences 
are important. 

Si 
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I think that not enough resources have been provided to date in 
order to assist parents and families who otherwise do not have the 
resources to enlarge and expand on the experiences of youngsters even 

SSlTi. i m ? r ^ e educati ° nal system, and certainly after they 
enter the educational system at the elementary levels. 

fcamator Inocye. You have mentioned the words "culture ""history " 
♦identity. I am certain these are all very important in improving the 

further this? Wall8n ' " ° Ur 801x001 system m Hawaii doing to 

Ms. Ruem. In the 1978 Constitutional Convention for the State, 
the inclusion of Hawaiian culture and history in the educational cur- 
riculum for the schools was mandated. The Hawaiian culture is being 
provided in each of the schools. The manner in which it is being 
provided or the content of the Hawaiian culture is not pervasive 
f^acterf entire Scho ° l s - vstem > not as yet, I think, satis- 

The resources of the State, as with all of the different States, prob- 
ably, are taxed tremendously at this point in our lives, and so there- 
fore, not enough of those resources are being provided for this area 
of the curriculum in the school system. They have cut back in these 
areas, lhey have not been able to expand the program as they see the 
needs, and so additional resources are necessary. 

A combination of Federal, State, local, and private resources may 
be able to address the need better than it has been to date. 

{senator I sov ye. Thank you very much. Your statistics, your testi- 
mony, and your analysis will be extremely helpful to the committee. 
1 hank you. 

Ms. Rubin. Thank you. 

fThe prepared statement follows. Testimony resumes on p. 139.] 
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TESTIMONY OF 
WINOSA E. RVBIN 
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u ONLY 1,-00 OK 6 6} Of THE *H),6U0 MINOKITY OWNED BUSINESSES IN 
HAWAII ARE OWNED BY HAWAttANS (APPENDIX A, TABLE 6>A) 

HV.Ai TH • 

., rHI - j ;rr stan :n hauaiians is nearly 1 years less than that of 

FHE TdTAE POPULATION IN THE STATE. (APPENDIX A, TABLE ; - F I CTRL '>) 
». HAW A MANS HAVF THF HIGHEST INC I DEN*" F IN THE NATION Fi>F SOME FORMS 

OF i'AJUFK. (AFPENLUX A, TABLE 7 - FICl : K£ 3) 
o HLAWAMANS HAVF THE HIGHEST INnDKNC" OF CHRONIC HEAHT U-: :Vh: t AN!' 

'j I ABET LS ?N THE STATE . (APPENlMX A, TABLE 7 - FHU'HF ; <s <.} 
■ KAWAPANS KAN* SF.HWP IN TUt STATE IN IN'. IDKNlE Of CZKCTl^TOKY 

:•:'-.} (APPESIiJX A, TAB2.F 7 ■■ HCi'KF ?> 

M-M THAN ftl OUR ELL>f F.L Y ARE NOT HE« '■ I STEP EL K'»«* MEPUAVF AM' /: 
Ah. N*'iT r.lVI.KEn BY ANY HEALTH !™ MEi'ICAI 1 NS ! . HANl . lAPPFKMV A, 
- \is..\ Ei) 

:- HAWaMANK A<V<M ; N1 Fi* / ; . U ftF AI ' 'HOI ANL PH17. Afl!>:>fcS f AN!.' ONLY 
KINTTV! TVKATMT.NT. 

•■ i): : H 

„ ^ ihl am^ximaieiy Hawaiian yovth a«:i«. !«. i ** . am male 

AN;.- -.31 AHE FEMALE, 

• Of THESE KALES, Of THOSE LOOJUNL htt WORK WHu HAVF N01 

FINISHED HUM SCHOOL AKE UNEMPLOYED . 
- OF THE.SE FEMALES, HI OF THOSE LOOKING FUK WOK; WHO HAVE 

am rrmsBED hxch school are uhekployed. 

o OF ALL HAWAIIAN CHILDREN, 16t ARE LTV INC IN HOUSEHOLDS WITH FEMALE 
-- HEADS COMPARED WITH U OF AU CHILDREN Iti THE STATE ■ 
c THE YOtHU 5tlTrT1>F RATE FO* WALE HAWAIIAN YOUTH ACES 15-24 IS 
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o OF YOUTH IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION, 66X ARE HAWAIIAN. OF 
THOSE SURVEYED IN 1981 BY THE OFFICE OF HAWAIIAN AFFAIRS; 

- 8WX HAD ATTENDANCE AND SCHOOL ALIENATION PROBLEMS 

- 80. 91 WERE DRUC USERS 

- BO,7X WERE INCARCERATED FOR THEFT, BURCULAKY AND ROBBERY 
76.01 WERE BATTER ED CHILDREN 

- 7?. U CAME FROM HOME WHERE PARENT(S) WERE UN EMPLOYED 
• -:. n LAMF FROM DIVORCED OR SINGLE PARENT HOMES 

F.LDKKi^ " 

f . KS.IiKKIY KAWAHANS AGES 65 AND OlDER COMFR1SE APPROXIMATELY 
M OF THE TOTAL HAWAIIAN POPIH.ATION. (APPENDIX A, TABLE 8) 
OK THESE ^.fcQO ELDERLY HAWAII ANS , AfcX ARE HALF AND 
K FEMALE, 

o OK THE TOTAL ACES 6S AND OLDER POPULATION. HAWAIIAN ELDERLY 
HAV* THY YOUW.EST MEDIAN ACE OF bJ COMPARED TO 7k YF.ARS FOR 
THE SI ATE . (APPENDIX A. TABLE ; - FIGURE b) 

THIS INFORMATION IS BY NO MEANS COMPREHENSIVE AND MORF DETAILS 

are Inclined in the appendices and available as needed prom alu like. 

AT THIS pniNT, LET HE EMPHASI Z£ THAT THE MAJORITY OF HAWAIIAN^ ARE 
PRODUCTIVE, UltfTKiBUTlNC PROUD MEMBERS OP THE STATE OF HAWAII AND 
THE NATION. HOWEVER. AS YOU CAN SEE FROM THE DATA SHARED TODAY, THERE 
ASE STILL SIGNIFICANT NESBS TO SB AODSBSSBO TO ISEVSNT MAGNIFYING OF 
THE PROBLEMS . 
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SHiMANMAl. KVii^NO i INKS SOM* i)» TM NK.AI IV* SOCIAL INDICATORS TO TMK 
LACK OF KDI CAI IONA1 A< H i FVEMENT , IN AN EARLIER ALl! LIKE COST BENEFIT STUDY. IT 
J* SHOWN THAI "W1H WELFARE ELIGIBILITY RATES AND CRIMINAL OFFENDERS RATES ARE 
Nfc' A1 JVM V lOKKELA I E!' WI TH EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT AMONC NATIVE HAWAI IANS , " 

w -i *li A WAR i . A!-;- 1, IN STUM FS OF STATISTICAL REPORTS THAT AS I'NEMFLOYMEJTf 
ISlKLAMS, S" I"^* ™ S1H.IHF RATE . ACCORDING TO THE DIRECTOR OF HAWAII'S 
qA;! i»}'AyrM*N: »>F IAROR, "FOR FV: RY ONE PERCENT ill) RISE IN THE JOBLESj* RATE, 
OVH NAT 1 ■ »NAi fK;^.N POPL'IA! ION INCREASED BY FOUR PERCENT CO". WE KNOW FROM 
f XJ'I hiLV ! I 1 ' i p >' s STATEWIDE EMriOYMOfT ANH TRA1N1NC PR* H J RAM THE DIRECT 

HE:A7:"N>M ! m:vHN CNmPluYMFST ASP LACK OF EDiCATIONAl Sims* ANT) rHAT THE 

Ki ) :v.\ jiawa: ;an ■ mjni pr<h.ri:s!. is cn.TVkAM.Y-sssTnvF approaches . 

hA .,i„ : | . 1% ;k |\!EK!!SCiS. !N AI'V I N! STER 1 NC A VARItn OK PROGRAMS. JN 
fv ; ■ A ;. . -u. fv* k>_. HAVa ■ '! I NF( »RMaT 1ON A?.T1 rOPflfl/MTY KM SO!VlN<- 

• ssv j.,. .*,%; »• f ani> asaiysts problem in tm Hawaiian 

, ,»M>!. !. . . , A. : * : 'F I ERM 7 Ml > 01 , 

; , ;;s . XKi f} KA: LAWy WHICH PKOVJ!*! M'FCIFH M %!•■!*■ KrS-^R. 

. »VfA ; : AN*. B> T S'ONf JN EIM'CA7ION. 

. ■ v . ■ )I""(.n KAIluNAl 1NS11TVT* Of I»h, AB.iM < NIDA i 

;RA\"» : 1 MINORITIES ANT' NATIVE AMERh ANS (INfLl'lUNi- HAWAIIAN^ 
AV I'M H h ISMVi^.RS. 

:-.*:.(■. # i^OI - JOB TRAINING PAR !*NERSHtP ACT TO DISADVANTAGE? 
PERSONS INCLUDING NATIVE AMERICAN. 
0 4: t'.S.C, f 2991a - COMMUNITY SERVICES ACT PROVIDING GRANTS TO 
— NATIVE AMERICANS THROUGH TH* ADMINISTRATION F0& NATIVE AMERICANS 
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o h2 U.S.C. § *5??<c) - GRANTS TO STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS FOR 
PROORAMS ASSISTING IN ALCOHOL ABUSE PREVENTION, TREA1>fENT ANT 
RESEARCH FOR UNDERSERVED POPULATIONS, INCLUDING NATIVE HAWAI IANS « 

WE RECOMMEND THAT THE DEFINITI ON Of NA TIVE HAWAIIAN IN 42 V.§X< 

§ :^9la BE U.SjED COJ^SISTOT^Y IN .FEDERAL LECJ^J^JION^ FOR NATIVE 

HAWAllANS, 

NOTK; THF HFFINITION FOR "NATIVE HAWAI IANS" IS NOT YFT PROVIDED 
IN ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATIONS FOR 21 U.S.C. if l?7(d) AND 
r,s,(.. * 4V/<c>. 

N' Tf A SPECIAL EXCEPTION *OH THF HAWAIIAN HOMES COMMISSION AfT 
MAY NFFP TO BF. CONS ID FRED. 

HDJRA1 A<.ES< IFS COMPILE THEIR INFORMATION ABOUT HAWAII ANS DIFFERENTLY . 

INYU'Df HAWAIIAN'S AS NATIVE AMERICANS, OTHERS AS AS 2 AN/ PAC I F K" 
IMASV FF.« »P» F . 'VTKF.KS AS PACIflC ISLAND PEOPLE « ANU SO F^RTH . FpJJFRAJ 



AUESl." Y DATA IS NOT RECORDED IN A COMPARABLE MANNER WITH THE STATE OF 
HAWAII WHWH M<WE ACCURATELY RECORDS MINORITY DATA - CENSUS HCl'Kti 
\>>f. HAWAI IANS KEF LEU I AN I'NDERCOUNT . AS A RESULT, DATA ON HAWAIIAN^ 
!? ISU'WH.ETi: AND ACCURATE COMPAR! SONS /ANALYSES DIFFICULT TO DO 
WE RECOMMEND THAJ THE FEDERAL AND STATE DEFINITIO NS FOR N ATIVE 
HAWAII ANS BE n^NTJCA^ TO THAT l ! SEP_Jfli 4* U_._S_._C_._ Jf 2_99l4i _FOR NAT 1 V L 
AMERICAN PRO<rRAMS , 
3. ALU LIKE STRONC.LY SUPPORTS THE RETENTION OF THE DIVISION OF NATIVE 

AMERICAN PROGRAMS (DINAP) IN THE DEPARTMENT OP LABOR AND THE RETENTION 
OF THE ADMINISTRATION FOR NATIVE AMERICANS (ANA) IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES . TRANSFER TO OTHER BmSIONS/AOENCISS 
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Will. BE DISRUPTIVE AND COUNTERPRODUCTIVE, WE COKM END THE ACTIONS 
OF THIS COMM ITTEE IN ENSURING T HAT THE N ATIVE HAWAIIAN CAM) UR&AN 
INDIANS) CONTINUE TO BE AD DRESSED T HROUGH THO SE EXISTING AGENCIES. 
*4 1 THERE ARE OTHER FEDERAL LAWS WHICH PROVIDES GENERAL RESOURCES WHICH 
MAY BF USED TO ADDRESS NFFDS OF HAWAI IANS « HOWEVER * THE GOVERNMENT 
PRIORIH AND THE COMMUNITY PRIORITY ARE NOT ALIGNED , 
FOK EXAMPLE, 

i» UNDER TITLE 1 NOT ALL HAWAIIAN CHILDREN QUALIFY AS LOW INCOME t 



EDUCATIONALLY UEPR IV KD # NEGLECTED, AND /OR HANDICAPPED. YET MANY 
HAWAIIANS WHO DO NOT QUALIFY HAVE MAJOR EDUCATIONAL DIFFICULTIES . 
, i'lItH PROJK.CTS HAVE CONFIRMED THAT CULTURALLY- SENSITIVE APPROACHES 
AKF MORE EFFECT IVt WITH HAWAIIANS, YET RESOURCES ARE NOT ACCESSIBLE 
FOR THIS. 

• J-LDKKA1 LFMSLATIOK, SUCH AS THE INDIAN EDUCATION ACT, VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION ACT » AND OTHER LEGISLATION ADDRESSING ADULT EDUCATION, 
lil'-HLK EDUCATION, HANDICAPPED, HEALTH , ELDERLY. CHILDREN AND YOUTH ( 
A\ WF! 1 AS ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND HOUS1W & UR&AN DEVELOPMENT, 
DUES NOT SPECIFICALLY ADDRESS HAWAIIANS NOR PROVIDE FOR SET-ASIDES 
FOR NAT IV h HAWAIIANS AS NATIVE AMERICANS . WE _Rj tCgtofSm J$£fcVi* 9* 
OF NAT_XVE iiAWAIIAWS AS DEFINED IW THE NATIVE j^M^ 
LEGISLATION (4 2 U.S.C. f 299U) lli EA CH OF THOSE MTJLVlBL^fXO??^™ 
S1 T ABIDES TO ASSURE ADEQU ATE E ESOjDRCES, TO St£^0M? 
NEGATI VE SOC IQ- ECONOMIC PROBLEMS , 
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THE KAMEHAMEHA SCHOOLS/BISHOP ESTATE IN ITS NATIVE HAWAIIAN 
EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT PROJECT FINAL REPORT OF JULY 1983 PROVIDED DATA 
AND SUGGESTED INTERVENTIONS, THEY HAVE MADE SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 
RELATIVE TO PREVENTIVE PROGRAMS, REMEDIAL PROGRAMS AND PROSPECTIVE 
PROGRAMS WHICH CAN BF ASSISTED BY AMENDING EXISTING FEDERAL LEGISLATION. 
WE STRONGLY EF FORT AM E NDING EXIS TING LEGIS LATION CONSISTENT WITH 
RffOMMfflDATIONS O F THE KAMEHAMEHA SCHOOLS /BISHOP WjmjU^iytJO 
THE EDUCA TIONAL NEEDS OF HAWAItANS , 
ALL' LIKE IS ATTEMPTING TO ASSIST NATIVE HAWAIIANS THROUGH "ENABLING" 
(PROVIDING A HAND UP NOT HAND OUT) AND "EMPOWERING" (DEVELOPING INDEPENDENCE 
RATHER THAN DEPENDENCE ) IN A CULTURALLY ""SENSITIVE CONTEXT. FEDERAL , STATE, 
COUNTY GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE SECTOR RESOURCES ARE NEEDED AND COLLABORATIVE 
PLANNING REQUIRED TO FACILITATE THE NATIVE HAWAIIAN COMMUNITY HELPING ITSELF 
TOWARD ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SELF-SUFF1C1 ENCY . 

MAHALO t THANK YOU) MB, CHAIRMAN ANP COMMITTEE MEMBERS FyH THE OpPORTl!NlTY 
TO MAKE THIS PKESf NT A ? IoN . 
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DATA OS KAWAIIANS 

There are approximately PS.000 Hawaiian* or 191 of the population in 
the Star* of Hawaii 

. Of this number, 4S.M are 19 year* of age and younger. Median age 

is ::.8 year* compared with 28.4 for the State 
■ Of the 4e»3,00O adult* in the State, 14$ are Hawaiian* 

Of the 6 5,000 Hawaiian adult workforce, approximately 101 are unemployed 

(nearly double the State level) 

Cf the Hawaiian households, 591 have 5 or wore persons and 5*1 do 

not have income sufficient for their family fixe 

- Of tho Hainan families, 15.11 are living below poverty level compared 
to of total families in the State; o? those in poverty m the 
Mate, "»ore than 401 are Hawaiian; approiiroately 241 are on welfare 

4d * of Adult inmates are Hawaiian 

The lite <pan of Hawaiian* is nearly n years less than that of the total 
population in the Mate 

Hawaiian are among those with high incidence of cancer in the nation 

• Hawaiian* ha\e the highest incidence of chronic heart uouMe and 
di*bcte* in the State 

- Hawaiian* rank second in the State in incidences of circulatory 

d i *ease % , 
More thar .M of our elderly aie not covered by any health or medical 

i n * u t a*"- »* *■ 

- M^au.»ns ^aounf for 22 . 31 of alcohol and drug abusers and onlv 
* M fTi'i-nr treatment 

Cf the «alr* *n the stale a$ed S S - 2 4 who arc suicides. Mt are 

H a w a i • a 

fK(- . r .,,»-i. ^hool student!, in the State. 54,000 ['Hi are 

H ** 4 1 \ A'.: 

t»<r -i, ■ puhli* school teathers, only 61 are Hawaiian 
t He ::4 public schools, 2$ have enrollments of 405 or more Hawaiian 
,-4 . ».,. \ f . «tu.4er.t* in these intcrmedj ate, -high schools, *M have 
hern j f k * r. ' * < ■ d a v s o i mo j e a year 

,f i>.r •.},:■:•-■' Hawaiian students in public schools, approximately 
i:,'4:--t . x%\ j are in stanines 1-3 {equal to 0-:; tile) for SAT 
reading compared with 241 for the State 

Of leanm.* disabled vouth in the public schools, or 7 t> 

*f*aprr*» imat «* 1> ::,:mM' Hawaiian* age 2$ and older, 321 have not 
finished high school 

<M the college student* in the State, Hawaiian* comprise 111 (community 
<.<• I leg** 1 4% i Vni ve rs i t v of Ha*a i i -Manoa ) 

• Onlv M of Hawaiian* over 2i years have completed 4 or m^re years 

of l o liege 

Hawaum vouth * S ed IS- IV* comprised about 134 of the Hawaiian population 

• of :he*e >o'jt?> , '.M are 'sale and 4 si are female 
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HAWN VS. ST ATI:' POPULATION BY AGE GROUP 

SOURCE i 1980 OECLWIAl CENSUS. B.aC 
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APPEKMX A - TABLE 3A 



MtCtv* tUtwifiene ami Part-H*v»Hanii In ti»e State of H**#U> 1980, by Aa* 



Croup 


Kative HevelUne* 


Part -Have* ten* 


All Hawaiian* 


Total State 


tin 


Pet • 


No. 


Pet. 


No. 

— — _ 


Pet , 

- — — 


Population 


Under 5 


1,665 


2.n 


19,910 


27.3* 


21 .575 


29,6* 


72,800 


5- 9 


2,204 


3.2 


10,295 


26.2 


20,499 


29.4 


69, 720 


10*14 


3,083 


1,9 


19,308 


24. A 
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28,2 




15-19 
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2,265 


10.4 


2!, 860 


75 4 Over 


i t 260 


5.2 


736 


3.0 


1,996 


8.2 


24,461 


OnJuwam 


425 


b,Q 


761 


9,0 


1,186 


14.0 


0.471 


All Aft* 


45,027 


6.9 


129,626 


13.9 


175,453 


18.9 


930.270 



8 



Source tut. M*«m*J 'or ALU Mil fro. th, on**** Hwtth *M*f of tht H,„l«h Surv.lll.nc. frogr*. « ^ 

of tht Nwilt St.t. Oep.rtwnt of Health, S«pt«HPber. * 
•Hattw* H«,*IUfj« ■ MM or matt llnw.i 1 1 (in ancestry. 
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APPENDIX A - TABLE 3B 



Nuober and Percent of Children Agad 3*5 in 
tht Stmt* of Hawaii Population Who Art Native Hawaiian 



County 


Total NuBbar of 
Children Aged 3-5 
in State 


tiative Hawaiian 
Children Agad 3-5 

Number Percent 


Kauai 


3,920 


782 


40. n 


Hawaii 


3,899 


1,93? 


49.6 


Haul 


3,333 


1,330 


41.4 


Honolulu 




10,351 


30.4 


TOTAL 


43,216 


H.445 


33.4 



Source: Data generated by Hawaii State Depart cent of Health, 
Health Surveillance Progress April 1980. 
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appendix a - table 3c 



Number and Percent of Native Hawaiian Children in the 
Headatart Program (aged 3~5> In the State of Hawaii by County, 
. April. 1980 



County 


Total Number of 
Children in Program 


Native Hawaiian 

Children in Program 
Number Percent 




80 


3i 


38,65 


Havai x 


160 


70 


43.8 


Waui 


122 


65 


53.3 


Honolulu 


701 


410 


58,5 



TOTAL 



1 ,063 



5?6 



54.; 



No**: Of those aged 3-5 in the total State population, 
33. 4S ere Native Hawaiian <«ee attached table). 
However, a larger percentage of the Native Hawaiian 
families with pre-achool children have income balow 
Sn.OOO annually (9. It) compared to non-Hawaiian* 
( 5. bt ) . Also, there are more female heads of 
households for Native Havaiians then for the State 
population (13.11 ver$u& 8.6%). 



S°H r JL5 : & ata obtained from County offices of the Hawaii en 
Office of Economic Opportunity, April, 1980 



APPEHDIS A - TABLE 4 



HAWAIIAN HOUSEHOLD ECONOMIC CONCERNS 



v K3io./f5oo» onn.wRT./sio* pov.tn 
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APPENDIX A - TA3LF 4» 



Hawaiian Head* of Household Who Wtrt Served by Programs 
at the Hawaii Housing Authority, FY19B2 



HavfliUn Heads of Household 



Section 8 Existing 

Section 8 New Construction 

Elderly (Federal Low Rent) 

federal Low Rent 

Rent Supplement 

State Hous ing 

Others* 



No. 



383 
11 

83* 
228 
U8 

no 



Pet. 



25.9 

n.o 

6.2 
24.6 
17.0 
23, 3 
34.6 



Total Nuafcir 
Served 



1,47? 
100 

1,2:1 
i , no 

506 
3*7 



70TAI 



1 ,770 



21.2 



6, 33b 



♦ Includes program under Act I0^ Rentals, Section 23*> t Par© Worker Housing, 
DOT Housing. 



Note : According to the 1°80 Decennial Census, j_S of the Hawaiian famines 
lived ar.Jer the poverty level compared to 7.JT. of the total families 
in the State. 



Source : Data obtained from the Hawaii Housing Authority, TVw*ah«f 1 1 it 

Composite Report, July 1, i981 - June 30, 1982. 
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APPENDIX A - TABU 5 



Hawaiian Clitoti M • ?erc*fit«$* of Total Cliatjta 
Who Received Titlt XX Social Sarvicaa for H 1983 



Service* gggalUg CUffltj Total fliaabar 

Provided Ho. Pet. of Client* 



Adoption 


15 


12.5% 


120 


Chore aervice 


145 


12,8 


1.129 


Day care 


357 




87S 


Empleyoent 


46 


21.4 


215 


Fo»ttr c*r* 


463 


19,2 


2,414 


Health support 


23 


29.5 


78 


Hoae maker 


21 


18.6 


113 


Casevork 


566 


24.5 


2,310 


Protect i on 


799 


27.1 


2,952 


Social rehaMlitation 


18 


26,5 


68 


TOTAL 


2,456 


23.9 


30,282 



Note: According to the 1980 Decennial Ctneut, 15. It of the Havaiian farciiiei 
lived under the poverty level compared to 7.8% of the total fasilie* 
in the State, 



Source : Data obtained fros the State Department of Social Service* and 
Houaing, December, 1983. 
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APPENDIX A - TABLf. 5A 



nrn of Hawaiian and Total Client* Rtoteivlntf 
Title XX Social Sirviet* in rY1983 



Client 


Havaii jt, 


Clients 


Total Numb 


Carrier* 




Pet 




Of Client 


— — . — 

Child abuse 


_ — . — ... 


27. 


. _ ... . 

hX 


— ' 

1,963 


Child neglect 


2 ifc 


26 


\ 


9*2 


Runaway child 


3 


13 


6 


22 


Tctel diaatility 


71 


20. 


k 


3^6 


PI indness 


3 




9 




M«r.t»l retardation 


^9 


23 . 


6 


^ *» ^ 


Alcorn 2 abuse 


1 


ifc. 


7 


6 


E&floyaent problen 


IMS 


3-. 


2 




Absence c i spousr 


2 1 


25. 


0 


8 1 


Adoption problea 


15 


1 7 . 


9 


84 


Health 


30 


20. 


3 


U8 


Social 


3 


n. 


1 ' 


2; 


L'nwed mothers 


♦ 


26. 


6 


7 


Advance a$e disability 


277 


12. 


* 


2,263 


Adult ah^s* 'negl ee E 


2 


13. 


3 


IS 


Inst itut *onal ear* proMe* 


0 


0. 


0 


1 


family prot lens 


526 


2A . 


it 




Unwanteu pregnancy 


1 


SO. 


0 




Other 


6 


7, 


2 


83 


T0TA1 


1 ,9*7 


23. 


8 


S,22B 













Note; According to the 1980 Decennial Ceneus • *3._3X of the Hawaiian 
population are under 19 year* of age compared to 32 . 2t for the 
total population in the State, 

Source ; Data obtained from the State Depart sent of Social Sarvice* and 
Housing, December, 1963. 

* Barrier refers to a problew or condition that avtvally or potentiaHv 
prevent! achievement or maintenance of a desirable goal state. 
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AfPDitm A - TABLE 
HAWAIIAN EHPtOYHEHT CONCERNS 




Soiifctt: MtlMtM g«o«r«Ud by ALU UU from 1979 MB <Ut», «nd OK) d«ta, •itrapolaead for 19*0 , 
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AfPfKDIX A - TAILS 6A 
MAMAS I AM BCOMOMl'J PIVILOfXIKT CUHCEMS 
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APPENDIX A - TABLE 6B 



Hawaiian Clients a* a Percentage of total Clients Sarvad 
by the Suil Business Administration in FY 1983 



SBA Program 



Hawaiian CUanti 

"So! fctT 



Total Number 
of Clients 



Economic Opportunity Loan* 



1 



20.0 



5 



Technical 4 Development 
Assistance 



10 



22.2 



KB DA Capital Opportunities 
Loans 



0 



0,0 



17 



KB DA Management & Technical 
Assistance 



Note : According to the i960 Decennial Census* 15. 1% of the Havallan families 
lived under the poverty level compared to 7.8% of the total families 
in the State, 



Sources: Data obtained from the Small Business Administration and from its 
KB DA contractor, the U.S. Human Resources Corporation, Deceafcer 

1983, 
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HAWAIIAN HEALTH CONCERNS 



HAUAIIANS HAVE HIGHER MORTALITY RATE THAN THE STATE POPULATION 

figure li Cause of Death - All Causes § 

HA If A 1 1 ANS HAVE HIGHER RATES FOR THE THREE LEADING CHRONIC DISEASES 

Figure 2$ Diseases of the Heart 
3s AH Cancers 
4s Diabetes Mel 1 i tus 

HAWAII ANS HAVE SHORTER LIFE EXPECTANCY THAN THE STATE POPULATION 

Figure 5i Male/Female Life Expectancy at Birth 
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FIGURE 2 of 5 

CAUSE OF DEATH: DISEASES OF THE HEART BY STANDARDIZED 

RATES PER 100,000 POP 
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Source: A Mortality Stucty of the Hawaiian People , 

R X S Report i Issue No. 3S» Research I Statistics 
Office, Hawaii State Department of Health, 
February 1982 
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CAUSE O* MATH: ALL CAMC£ftS §Y STANDARDIZED RATES Kft 100,000 W 
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CAUSE Of DEATH DIABETES MEUJTUS RY STANDARDISED HATES PER 100,000 POP. 
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Life Tablet* by Ethnic jjrougi for Hawaii , ft ft S Report, l«m»e No. 26, Research * 
Statistic* Offir*, Ha**ii Stat* Department of Health, Jww 1979. 
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APPENDIX A - Table 8 



HAWAIIAN ELDERLY CONCERNS 



PERCENT 



100 



1* ~ 

M 7 

» h 

1! 
SO 

9 

• 

7 

$ 

5 

4 

9 

2 

1 

0 



Total 
Hawaiian 
population 
(175.000) 



V77 



Total 
Hawaiian 

elderly 
(5,600) 




Total 
Hawaiian 

aiderly 
(5,600) 
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Sourca* Study of Hadicare *nd Health Iniuranca Covarage a*** Elderly Nat iva Hawaiian*, tataarch 4 
Statiatiea Unit, ALU MICE, lnc. t Honolulu, Hawaii, Saptaabar 1977. 
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APPEND 1* A - TABLE 9 

HAWAIIAN EDUCATION CONCERNS 
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Aff EUDIX A - TABLE 9A 
COMPARISON Of S.A,T, UfAPINC SCOPES fQ% 
TOTAL AMD NAVA1 IAN FUIHC SCHOOL STUDENTS , 1980 
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HAWAIIAN STUDENTS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
WHO NEED EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 

(with S.A.T, RrAdlng Score* $f* Sunltir* I I) 
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APPENDIX A - Tabic 9C 



HAWAIIAN HIGHER EDUCATION CONCERNS 




Hi)* f«*tt 
flraa* St Trfc «J Oldtr 



Sourcas J9S0 Canaua of ropulatiofl, Ceneral Social and tcorc»tc Charaeiariat Jc»: Hawaii, PCS©- 1 -C 1 3 , 
Bureau of tha Canaua, Wa»hln»ton DC, J una 1983 . 
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APPENDIX A - Tab!* 9F. 



HAWAIIAN HIGHER EDUCATION CONCERNS 



Total 
enrol lBent 





Total 
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DECEMBER 1976 

APPEKJIX 1 - HSKBS ASSESSMENT 

A MUEF SOCIOECOWKte WOFltf Q? THE NATIVE HAWAIIAN* 
Hi THE STATE OF HAWAII 



Xn 1975 about 1*0,000 persons of Hswaiian sncestry lived in the Suit 
of Havsii. Representing approximately 16,7 percent of the Stste's reeidente. 
Native Hswsiians* are a young population with cme-half 18 y«ars of age or 
younger. Seventy percent of the Native Haws liana Xlvt on the Island of Omhu; 
16 percent on ths big island of Hi vail; 10 percent on the lelende of Haul, 
lanai, em* Molokai combined; end 4 percent on the Island of Kami. 

Inco me end Welfare 

In 1975, 62.6 percent of the Native Hawaiian people had no reportable 
income. Of thoae with income, nearly one-third (31,2 percent) received less 
than $4,000 a year. 

Of the approximately 19,000 clients of the State Department of Social 
Services and Housing (USSR) in 1975, 4,700 (2* percent) were adult Native 
Hawaiian*. Of the 39,000 children receiving A. F.D.C, aesistance, 32,000 
(31 percent) were Native Hawaiian. Overeii, approximately 30 percent of 
the State'e welfare recipiente are of Hawaiian anceetry, almost double their 
percertage of the total State population of 36.7 percent. 



*A native Hawaiian ie any peraon whose ethnicity ia full^waiiao or part-Hawaiian 
~ anyone with Hawaiian ancestry. Thia definition ie baead on f.U 93-644, 
Title VIli of 197$ (native African frograme Act of # 1974> which »tate* "Native 
Hawaiian means any individual any of whose ancestors ware natives of the area 
t^ich consists of the Hawaiian Islands prior to 1778. * 
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Employment 

In 19?5 Native Hawaiian unemployment figures vert alsttet double that 
for the State. Alu Like identified aignificant block* to employment ac: 
I) a Uck of basic education. 2) stereotyping and low aelf-lsage, and 3) 
a lack of skill training and job readineaa orientation. 

Native Hawaiian* occupy only eight percent of the professional and 
aanagerial positions •tatewidc. For exawple, of the Department of Social 
Service* and Housing's 551 social workers and administrators, only 4$ (8 
percent) are Native Hawaiian although 30 percent of its clients are of 
Hawaiian ancestry. 

Some efforts are reported by the private lector to employ Native Hawaiian* 
at other than entry levels* but few have the necessary training to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities, Increased efforts ere also being aade toward 
entrepreneur ship aojong Native Havaiians, particularly in areas consistent 
with their lifestyle (aquaculture, agriculture, crafts, etc). Initial capital 
and technical skills in marketing projections are taajor blocks. 



Nat iv*» Hawaiian educational needs era varied and pressing. Most Native 
Kiiw.uian^ expressed frustration and anger at the public education systeta. 
Many set* it as irrelevant to the current Job market and a contradiction to 
their cherished values of group cooperation and close personal relation- 

ship. 

Pub: c education in Hawaii is adninistered through oue school district. 
In 1979 approximately 21 percent of the 173»OO0 students in the statewide 
district were of Hawaiian ancestry. 
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Of ths district's 22* schools, 33 (15 perctnt) hsvs enrollaant* of 40 
percent or tore Hawaiian ancestry. 

In 1979 ths Stats Department of Education bad s staff of oaarly 9,t?S 
teachers, counselors sod principals. Of that figure, only 660 (? psrcsnt) 
vtrs of Hawaiian ancsstry. 

In ths 1977-78 school year. Native Hawaiian children tested in the 
public eleaentary schools scorsd on ths avsrsgc two stsnlnas < 1 1-2Q psrctnt) 
below the Scats average in reading snd aatheaatics. Tsnth grader* were 
also found to bs in * siailar pattern. 

Student ab»*nts*i*» if seen as s significant variable in the quality 
of the Native Hawaiian** educational experience. In the 1 960 4 s snd early 
1970'* the Queen tiliuokelani Children 1 * Center found that test score* 
and absenteeism indicated that alienation and lack of Success in schools 
were prevalent saong many Native Hawaiian students. An Alu tike's 1979 
study also found student absenteeism to be a aignificsnt problem. At 
public schools with 40 percent or store Native Hawaiian*, the sbsenteeista 
rate was an average of 43 days, alaos? a quarter of- the school ysar. 

Native Hawaiian parents surveyed almost unanimously felt that it was 
iaportant for their child to finish high school. Seventy-fiv* percent of 
the parents felt college w*s also important. In contreet, only five per- 
cent of the enrollaant *t the University of Hawaii. Minos Csapu*. is Nstive 
Hawaiian and ten percent at State community colleges. 
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Health 

Nstlvr Hawaiian* do not fere at well by ©any health indicators when 
compared tc other ethnic gfouP* in the State. Native HmiliW have higher 
than average physical health problems for chronic condition* euch as cancer, 
diabetes, gout , coronary heart diseases, dental health, and child and family 
nutrition, Sel f -reports of health conditions, auch as days in bed, hospital 
visits and time lost fro» work are comparable with all other groups; however, 
Narivir Hawaiian* have death rates at all ages higher than most other groups. 
The Native Hawaiian's life expectancy at birth is shorter than the State 
average by six to seven years. 

The quality of health for the older Native Hawaiian* is also di&mal. 
Approximately 25 percent of elderly Native Hawaiian* age 65 years or more 
have either not registered for Medicare or are not enrolled in a health care 
program. Kany elderly Native Hawsiiens continue to make use of traditional 
spiritual and folk remedies. Professional help sight be sought only after 
traditional remedies have been exhausted, and then only if the health care 
provider's relationship is on a one to one basis, 

The poorer than average health and lower than average income of elderly 
Native HewaHens leave them especially vulnerable to higo health care costs 
and insdequate health services. 

Housing 

Half of the Native Hawaiian population reported owning their own homes; 
however, many homes are quite modest and on subsidised land. Fee simple 
ownership of real estate i* the exception in Hawaii ainca iand coats are 
among the highest In the Nation. Many Native Hawaiian interviewed regard 
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the Hawaiian homeland program ea * possible Mini pf returning to the land ; 
however, many have alto become disenchanted with the program. Only 2^,000 
acres (3,000 Wattes) of the total 200,000 acrea are occupied by Native 
Hawaiian*, Of Native Hawaiian homeland leases, 87 percent ara for reeiden- 
tial purposes, II percent for fare and 2 percent for pastoral purposes. In 
1979 there are over 5,700 applicants leaking homeland leaf as — • 90 percent 
for resident ial usage, 6 percent for far® and 4 percent pastoral. 

Native Hawaiian* in all groups report a loss of pride and bitterness 
resulting from the historic loss of their homelands. Three-quarters of 
those interviewed expressed a desire to return to their self~euf f iclencv 
associated with living off the land and sea. 

Le&a 1 Scry ices 

LegaJ assistance is a major problem assong the Native Hawaiian population. 
Many Native Hawaiian* are not eligible for poverty legal programs because they 
share an interest in land, yet cannot aafeguard their interest without selling 
the land to pay legal costs, Some of the more pressing legal problems facing 
the Native Hawaiian are: land registration, title search, land access, water 
right*, and the preservation of sites of historic and religious significance. 

Legal assistance on criminal matters it also Reeded. In 1977 arrest 
rate* for persons of Hawaiian ancestry were lower or equal to the overall State 
rate; however, the incarceration rate for Native Have liana was twice as high. 
Since the types of crimes consisted were not appreciably different from those 
of other ethnic groups, one explanation may be that Native Baweilans are not 
receiving the same legal assistance and/or sentencing consideration*. Dis- 
pioportionate percentages of Juvenile offenders are Native Hawaiian and cooe 
» from homes receiving public assistance* Also disproportionate arc the 

parcentages of adult male offenders over 30 years of age having physical 
handicaps, mental health problems, and/or alcohol addiction. 

In conclusion, the socioeconomic plight of the Native Hawaiian is 
generally worse than most ethnic groups in the State of Hawaii. 
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APPENDIX C 



BAND I CAPPED YOUTH 



generej Background 

Information and data on the handicapped in Hawaii i* fragile nted 
in term* of services provided, the definition of handicapped, mod the agencies 
which ehare responsibility for serving the needs of the population, At least 
four State agencies provide services to the hsndi capped-* the Department of 
Social Services and housing (Division of Vocational Rehabilitation), the 
Departsent of Health, the Department of Education (Special Education Branch), 
and the University of Hawaii (Community Colleges)* The Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation (DVB) ha» primary responsibility for placing physically or 
■totally handicapped persons in gainful employment. In estimating the total 
universe of need, the DVB uses the federal government formula which eitlmetet 
those who could benefit ttom DVR services as 76.2 persons per 1,000 population. 
The estimate for FY- 79 is given below. 



Estimated Number of Handicapped Persons by County 
By Age Groups, 1979* 



Age 


Hawaii 


Kauai 


Heui 


Oahu 


Statewide 


15-19 


466 


201 


354 


4,315 


5,336 


20-24 


525 


227 


400 


4,865 


6,017 


25-29 


445 


193 


336 


4,118 


5,094 




349 


151 


266 


3,235 


4,001 


35-39 


449 


195 


340 


4,162 


5,146 




468 


202 


357 


4,332 


5.359 


45-49 


857 


371 


652 


7,936 


9,816 


50-54 


701 


303 


533 


6,493 


8,030 


55-59 


945 


409 


719 


8,752 


10,825 


60-64 


773 


335 


588 * 


7,161 


8,857 




5,978 


2,587 


4,547 


55,369 


68,481 



♦Source; Vocational Rehabilitation Office, Department of Social 
Services snd Housing, State of HavaU- 
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gpedal Education Enrollment 

The DVB's estimates cover the handicapped 15 years and older. While the 
PVR'a «ge groupings do not coincide with DOE grade level* 9*12, it Is apparent 
from tbe figures below that not all handicapped youth are covered by DQE's 
Special Education classes and that there is a gap Between those estimated to 
he in need and those who are receiving educational services. 

Public School Special Education Students 





Total 


K-6 


7-8 


9-12 


State (includes special schools which 










are not included in county data) 


9,026 




1,995 


2,86d 


City and County of Honolulu 


6,616 


3,194 


1,536 


1,884 


Hawaii County 


1,031 


450 


213 


368 


Kauai County 


567 


267 


101 


199 


Haul County 


549 


207 


U5 


227 



Source; Hawaii Public School Enrollment, 
September 13, 1979, Hawaii Dept. ci education. 



Ethnic data on the handicapped are Usui ted although Table 16 snows the 
number of Hawaiians enrolled in DOE intermediate and high schools by county 
and by handicap which are other than physical. Of the four classifications 
reported, the largest number of Hawaiian students have some specific learning 
disability, which may be manifested in disorders of listening, thinking, 
talking, reading, writing, spelling or arithmetic. Specific learning dis- 
abilities may be associated with conditions which are also referred to as 
perpetual handicaps, brain injury, minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, or 
developmental phasia. 1 Those with specific learning disabilities account for 
over three-fourths of the number of non-physical ly handicapped Hawaiian* in 
Fall, 1979, 
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TAILS 16 

luim t4VAxuxs it itimiCAirae 
cwromc*s*- m xxtwimm **» wet sooou 







Tr*U*bl» ta- 
ttlly *#t*rd*d 


n#rioa*l* 


WMbllity 




176 


2? 




157 




10 


1 




77 




71 


2 


I 


91 


•mil 




—ML 




181 


fUCfVKU - 1615 


J06 M**> 






12|6(.HS) 



Total 



<*C/0S/CR 532-2 (1979). 
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Department of Education Fro&rama 

loth under State lav (Chapter 301, Hawaii fUvietd Statutes) and federal 
etetute (Education of the Handicapped Act P,L, 94-142). DOE ii undated to 
assure that all handicapped have equal educational opportunitiei through 
appropriate apecial education and related services. The DOE programs and 
services for handicapped include direct instructional services, provision of 
apecial equipment and instructional materials, consultation with parenta, and 
the provifion of individually designed school programs through specially 
trained staff which are designed to reduce, eliminate , or compensate for the 
handicapping effects on the student. The DOfc must make available individual- 
ised program plana as well as career and vocational education to each 
handicapped student between th# ages of three and 20. To supplement the 
educational programs, the Department of Health (DOh) is responsible for 
providing medical, healtn and tnerapeutic services while the Department of 

Social Service* and Housing (DSSh) provides social and vocational 

2 

rehabilitation services. 

for those students in special education who have employment potential, 
the DOE offers the Occupational Skills (OS) program which is designed to 
develop specific Job skills. In the OS program the apecial education teacher 
and the occupational skills teacher work together to help the students become 
employable. In FY- 7K t the DOE served i £U6 handicapped students in grades 
9*12 in it* OS prograt: in 35 high schools and four special schools, utilising 
290 part-time occupational skills instructors. Students were taught basic 
Survival skills and were given tne opportunity to work in actual occupational 
settings judged suitable for their capabilities. They were also provided 



with special counseling, learning tools and physiral amenities for those 
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with physical handicaps. N«eriy 60 percent of the program coaplstors w« 
placed eo employment upon completion of tt*S progress.* 

In addition to the OS programs, the DOE nme Joint progress with PVR 
through tha Special Education-Vocational Rehabilitation (SEVfc) Work-Study 
Program which is designed for oligibU h*»dicepp*d students enrolled lo 
special education pro^TM in trades 10-12 or who vara agaa lo-20 io echocls 
with ungraded special education progress. Ths SEVK program providaa handi- 
capped youth with academic, social, and vocational skills and competenciee 
within the public school setting and in the coaaunity through paid work- 
experience. No Hawaiian enrollment dsta we^f availeble for OS or SEVR. 

fomaunlry Collets 

In n- 79, the t3,H, Community Colleges atrved handicapped students 
in thtir vocational education programs hut no ethnic breakdown was avail- 
able. 5 The community college* provided peer counseling, personal and voca- 
tional counseling, tutorial services, academic advising, and reeource 
information to handicapped students. Other services and aasnitie* included 
ceapus orientation and tours, registration priority, medical referrals, campus 
employment, employment information, reserved parking, and mobility aides. 
Special equipaenr provided tor handicapped students included wheelchairs, 
braille typewriters, and tape recorders. Special services also included 
interpreters and transportation. Studenti with learning disabilities were 
also provided with developmental education courses in language arts snd 
M the mat ics . 

Although the community colleges did not have regular vocational programs 
for the handicapped as in the DOE, they did have several demonstration projects 

run specifically for the haiulUapped as follows; 
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Kogc Hal ; A iptdil natda progress providing peer counseling 
and tutoring by atudeota; a resource center vat re braille 
tape recordere, talking books, a braille writer, phone bone tare, 
and accessible physical facilities vara available; intenaive on- 
caspua services, and study aida. 

F ood Sirvl ce I ns f r uc t 1 onal I tap r o vagi tn t Fr ojec t i Cespetancy-based 
curriculum daaignad for alow laarnari and economically and edu- 
cationally hendicepped students; included upgrading training for 
food eervice pa r tonne 1 already employed in the cowunity , 

Svgpcr Oriantatlon for Vocational Educ ation Studejut with Special 
Wee da ? Counseling, basic skills upgrading, career exploration, 
end self development opportunities offered in preparation for a 
normal semester schedule. 

Orientation Pro g rams for he ar ln&- lerpel red Students: Special 
opportunity to upgrade communication and study skills, paces* 
oriented to campus life end career possibilities, 

Working wi th Sp ecial. C hildren and Their Families : A two-semester 
course for students interested in careers related to serving 
handicapped persons, for paraprofeasionalt currently working with 
the handicapped, and for parents of handicapped cnlldrcn. 

Tra ining o f Tut or a to As s i ft t Vocational Education Students with Handi - 
capped Conditions . 

Assuring Accessibilit y of Of f -Camp us _Sij:es_ t or Ed uce t i one 1 txpt r i e ncea : 
A guide on what to look for in selecting off-cajapu* learning site* so 
that handicapped students tL&y participate. 



Pi vis ion of Vocat 1 ana 1 Rehabilitation 

The DVB provides diagnostic services, training, guidance, Job place- 
Mot, maintenance , assistance in occupational licensing, tools, equipment , 
books and training materials, traneportation coats, interpreter services for 
tba blind, reader services to the blind, post-employment services, and other 
services to benefit the individual** employebility . DVR also plays a key 
coordinetive role in organising and funding vocational training for the 
handicapped, but there is sotoe indication of unset needs since 70 percent of 
the people who contact the DVB are ineligible for DVK aervicea or drop Out 
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•long the way. Approximately 48 percent of the paople on the waiting list 
drop out before a vocations! plan is drawn up, and ths average wait for 
Services is over sis bo nth* with s long welting list* 

Table IT shows by age and by disability ths number of Hsvallans served 
by PVK in FY- 79. The numbers in tht youth category agas 14-21 totaled 382 
Hawaiian*. In the youth cstegory, the largest number by disability vera those 
ubo were mentally retarded < 152 or <*Q petcent) followed by those (62) with 
vental disorders (al cuholistt, drug addiction, personal i ty /char ac te r dis- 
order) ■ 

Esfr loyoc nt snd _T r a i ni n& Programs 

C£TA programs do not regularly serve handicapped youth. Only one project, 
the Vocational Exploration and Experience Programs (VTEF) funded through a , 
special Governor's gtsnt, provides youth who sre deaf or deaf with multiple 
disabilities with employment preparation snd job placement. Participants 
were enrolled in the DOE's $£VE Work-Study Program snd were slso provided 
intensive individual career counseling* survival skills, and career employment 
service. In FY- 79, of the 31 participants enrolled in VEEP, 10 or 32 percent 
were Hawaiian. 

Analysis and I B p Ilea t Ion a 

Because of the Jack of information on handicapped Hawaiian* being aerved 
by the various agencies, the analysis and implications of this target group 
are generalized as they affect all handicapped, including the Hawaiian*. 
Assuming that all handicapped ages three to 20 will be identified by 1980 as 
la proposed by DOE under federal lav, the question becomes how, best to provide 
education and training to those with employment potential who can contribute 
partially or entirely to their self-support. 
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t a ble i? 



HAWAIIAN* S£KVLXJ BY VOCATIONAL R£HAfiILlXATSO^ AST) SERVICES FOR ftUSO DlVISI^ 

For nr im 

•l Alt and Dimbillty 



DISABILITY 



ACE : 18 A Upder 19-21 



Other Vieual I»palns«nti 
tfeftfocae 

Other Bearing Upair»«nt» 
Orthopedic Condition! Dye To; 

Cerebral Felay 

Congenital Hsl f orwt ion 

Other diteefei 

Artbritie/kheuautt ia» 

Stroke 

folio 

Kuacular Dystrophy 

Hyltiple Sclerofi* 

Spina}. Cord Injury 

Other accidents 

Amputations 

Faychotic Disorders 

Feychoneurotie Disorders 

Other Mental Disorder* 

(alcohol law, drug addiction, 
per tonality; character disorder*; 

Kental Retardation 
Itervoua Syatra DUorder 
Cardiac * Circulatory Condition* 
ftoplratory Diseaaea 
Pifeative Syete» Diaorder* 
Allergic, Endocrine System, 

Metabolic i Nutritional rutaeea 
Other Dieabling Condition* 

Total: 



0 
0 



53 
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n 
u 

2$? 



1 
3 

0 
1 

0 

I 

2 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

12 
0 

10 
6 
9 

It 
5 
1 
3 
1 

5 

11 
95 



22-25 



0 
0 
0 

\ 

15 

2 

n 

7 

it 

10 
5 
a 
l 
2 

2 

JHP 
IDt 



26 * Over 

It 

9 



i 
4 

12 
21 
9 
3 
J 
i 

20 
118 
12 
41 
16 
46 

28 
9 

55 
7 
7 

34 

. 67 
$49 



Total 

26 
21 
IS 
14 

2 
9 
22 
23 
11 
4 
1 
1 

24 
U6 
14 
66 

37 
124 

191 
27 
67 
U 
10 

52 
1,032 



Source: Wvlaion of Vocational Rehobilitatiae, Xfepartwrat of Social Servicea and acuaiog. 
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Tbe DOS'* 0$ prog r«a was originally 4eaigned Co Mm cb* Mfital ly 
retarded, e»d only recently bu beg\c to i&Uods those with Usnaing 01 Mb Hit its, 
tftlicb is the Urge at identified bendicspped group is the DOE aye tea and 
das largest grou? a, 23* or 76,5 ptrctat) for Saweiieo youth, tarnation of 

the OS progr**, chtn f in indicated especially to wrvt '.bit group. There 
is *l«o a oeed for an early MMimot of a bendicepped child't capabilities 
io ordtr to provide en early exploration of appropriate skill* *»d Careere. 
Hue if conaidered especially ioportant for the handicapped because of their 
grsstes isolation fro* the social *ain*treea> sod career role s»4eli. 

Tha OS program also neede to adjuat ita aervices to include tb« physical iy 
handicapped. As 4ainetrea*ing reducea the enrollment of tha vieually And 
hearing impaired in a Facial achocli such as tba Hawaii School for tbs Deaf 
Sfid Blind, the regular acboola will nave to include these handicapped Student* 
iD program whUh rrovicr vocational skills . Thia will require conaiderabie 
inaervice training courses since ®*ny DOE teechere and counselor* do cot bavt 
sufficient training or imparlance with the handicapped. 

Io the development vt Individualised Education Program (1EP) end the 
Individual iied Written. RehsbiHtstion Programs UVU?) for handicapped atuder,ta, 
it ia generally scknowledged that there ia a lack of coordination between 
tba DOE f the DVB, the cowunity colleges, and CZTA progress as tba DOE doea 
not kaov how >snv of its handicapped atudent* enroll in the coonui.it y college* 
sa*S there i* an overall lack of continuity for individual* moving froa the 
DOE to the DVH iyiteo at age 20. CJT7A counselors alio do not consistently 

identify the handicapped and there • to be a general lack of knowledge of 

7 

progress and corauni cat ion eaong the different prograsa. 

Ho evaluations to e*ae»e tba impact of the vocational education program 
for the handicapped ait the aecondarv or po*t-eecondery ieveli have been 
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conducted, Although educational peraonnal in both echool eyatem* feel they 
have achieved acceptable completion rates. Nevertheleae, in the program year 
1977-78, over one- third of pVK'a caseload with vocational objective* (381 
ceiea) were unsuccessful closures* weaning a handicapped parson had a plan 
hut did not complete the program. To an extent, thie has been attributed to 
staffing and budgetary limitations on DVTl, but one estimate ia that there 
are approximately 7,000 handicapped people who could benefit from some form 
of vocational o* job skill training who are not receiving services at present. 
This may be a potential area for further exploration by ALU tlKf. for its CETA 
fun dad programs , ° 
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APPENDIX P 

HgjTAL HEALTH DATA gj THE NATIVE HAWAIIAN POPULATION 

ALU LIKE has collected lost pertinent date relating to mantel health 
end eub stance abuse in the Native Hawaiian population. High rates of 
unemployment , lev incose levels, single- parent hood , advance age and poor 
health are known lactore causing high stress/levels snd subsequent sent a 1 
diaordere. 

In ALU LIKE* a report, "Mortality and Morbidity of the Native Hawaiians," 
Table A-5 ahovs that cirrhosis of the liver, which is an indicator for 
alcohol abuse, causes about 3 percent of all deaths eswng Native Hawaiian 
adults (5V-64 vears). Looking at it another way. Native Hawaiian* in this 
age group account for about 18 percent of deaths in th« totel population 
from this disease. This is such higher than their 9 percent representation 
in the State's total in this 55*64 age group. Native Hawaiian sales over 6* 
vears continue to account for about 19 percent of the deaths due to cirrhosis 
of the liver. 

In the ease report, Table A-12 indicates that suicides among sale Native 
Hawaiian youth (3 5-24 years) are 31.3 percent of ail suicides in this age 
group, Suicides account for about 10 percent of all sale Native Hawaiian 
youth deaths, Statistical curves for suicide relate closely to the statis- 
tical curves for unemployment, that is, as unemployment rata increases, so 
does the suicide rete. 

According to the g » S Report of the Department of Health, No. 28, 
September, $979, the high rate among Native Hawaiian youth is unusual in the 
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auicide pattern, other ethnic groups hjrvt higher rates it older ages. The 
following figures indicate the eg* standardised ret* per 100,000 population 
for Native Hawallane (1963-72): 



Anoth«r R a S Report of the Department of Health, No. 9, February, 1976. 
indicates that 16 percent of all Native Hawaiian children are living Sn house- 
hold* with feaale heads, Thie is coopered to 7 percent of all children. The 
vital statistics in the Statistical Report of the Deparmeot of Health for 1978 
(Table 22) indicate that thie trend is not changing, The illegitimate birth 
ratio tor Part-Hawaiian mothers is 324.1 end for Hawaiian aethers in 313.9 
which are compared to 160,1 for all mothers. This ratio ie the number of 
illegitimate b*rth* per 1,000 live birthe within the epecific group. 

The k*y to all these problems may very well be related to the low salf-esteetr. 
induced In manv Native Hawaiian youth during their years of cultural "indiffer- 
ence" in the school system. ALU LIKE* a "A Report on Absenteeism in Public 
School* Which Have 40 Percent or More Native Hawaiian Students" indicates 
that there are higher percentage of Hawaiian students absent 20 or sore days 
(who could be considered partial drop-outs) and their average days of absen- 
teeism ia more than other non-Hawaiian students'. 

Also, the percent of Nstive Hawaiian teachere is well below the percent 
of Native Hawsiisn students in each school. 

This lack of cultural match between service-provider* and client* contin- 
ues over into the health facilities. In the draft of the Minority Advieory 



Caucasian 

Hawaiian 

Chinese 

Filipino 
Japanese 
Korean 



13.8 
22.* 

a. a 

U.9 
10.7 
3.9 
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Committee on Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Hental Health Administration concerning 
their 3977 study, "Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental Health lo Hawaii! A Pacific 
Asian Perspective," only 6.89 profeasional poaiticma in tht entire BOH are 
filled by Native Havaiians. Of the 4 cental health facilities Surveyed: 
Diamond Head, Kalihi-Palaaa, Central, and Windward Clinics, there are 77 
professional positions. In 197$, none of these positions were filled by a 
Native Hawaiian. 

In a recent survey (not yet completely analyzed) done by the DOH Mental 
Health Division's Ethno-cultural Task Force of the Kental Health Centers, 
very little usage was found of any specific cultural practices in the treat- 
ment of »ental ly disturbed Native Hawaiian clients. 

In contrast, the Queen iiliuokalani Children*s Center provided social 
services to 2,233 children on Oshu, 1,406 on the Big Iglsnd, and 1,715 on 
Molokai. This is a total of 5,354 children served in 3978, They use many 
cultural Iv relevant techniques for treatment and are continuously studying 
their methods specifically for ethnic relevance. 

The DSSH. in their "Till*? XX Social Service Program Plan for FY 3 980," 
identify 13 service needs specially needed for Native Hawaiians in the 

following prioritised order: 

Protective services for children and teenagers 

Unmarried mother services 

Job training services 

Health support aervices 

Counseling for children and teenagers 

Foster care for children and teenagers 

Drug help aervices 

Residential emergency services 

Protective services for women 

Meals for children 

Transportation for children and teenagers 

Counseling for families 

Day care services for children. 
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Senator Ixotrre. Our next witness is Ms* Haroldeen Wakida, the 
president of the Hawaii State Teachers Association. 
Welcome to the committee, Ms. Wakida. 

STATEMENT OF HAROLDEEN WAKIDA, PRESIDENT, 
HAWAII STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 

Ms. Wakida. Thank you, Senator Inouye. 

On behalf of HSTA, I appreciate the opportunity to testify before 
you today. 

My name is Haroldeen Wakida, and I am president of the Hawaii 
State Teachers Association, the union which represents over 9,000 
public schoolteachers, kindergarten through grade 12, in our beauti- 
ful State. 

The HSTA is an affiliate of the 1.9 million member National Educa- 
tion Association, the NEA. 

As you are no doubt aware, the vast majority of funds for education 
in the* State of Hawaii comes from our State general funds. However, 
tens of millions of dollars also come from the Federal Government in 
a variety of ways for a variety of programs. And, as you also know, 
there is never enough money to adequately do the job. 

We are here to concur with the Kamehameha school's request that 
this committee seriously consider including Native Hawaiians in the 
Indian Education Act. We believe that there are similar kinds of 
needs and that the Native Hawaiian problems are very complex. A 
broad base of support coming from the Federal and State sources is 
required to attempt to resolve those problems. 

As early as the 1979 NEA Representative Assembly, held in De- 
troit, Ml/the 9,000 delegates to that convention adopted by an over- 
whelming majority a new business item entitled Native Hawaiian edu- 



The National Education Association recognizes that efforts to improve the 
educational opportunities of Native Hawaiians are needed, are long overdue, 
and are critically important to the Native Hawaiian population and to the Nation 
as a whole. 

The National Education Association directs its officer* and staff to lobby in 
Congress for the passage of the proposed Native Hawaiian Education Act and 
any other legislation which pertains to the improvement of educational op- 
portunities of NnHve Hawaiians. 

The debate for passage of this new business item included the fol- 
lowing: 

If Hawaiians are to attain their goals of self-sufficiency, full education op- 
portunities must be made available. Education is considered by the Native 
Hawaiian community as a first priority toward attaining these goals. 

The Native Hawaiian Act for the first time will provide sufficient resource* 
to focus on the educational problems of Hawaiians so that current and future 
generations will have maximum choices for productive participation in their 
communities. The results will benefit all the people of Hawaii, NEA, and our 
Nation. We must educate all of tJhe children. 

Congress subsequently established an Advisory Council on Native 
Hawaiian education to conduct a study of the education of Native 
Hawaiian children and to submit a report of its findings. Due to the 
lack of funding, the Kamehameha schools, because of its recognition 
of the importance of this type of study, agreed to underwrite costs 
of the assessment and preparation of the report. 
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The result is an extremely thorough and substantive report that 
includes baseline data, reliable information, and provides educational 
agencies with defined areas for targeting use of their resources. 

Those of us who teach in Hawaii's public schools benefit directly 
from the findings of this report. We teach a wide variety of children 
from many cultural backgrounds. Any assistance in helping us to 
understand the cultural implications of any group of people is very ■ 
important 

The report's findings compliment our Hawaiian studies program, 
the piloting of the Kamehameha Schools' Early Education Program, 
KEEP, in our public schools, Early Provisions for School Success, 
EPSS, Chapter 1 Programs, Comprehensive School Alienation Pro- 
grams, (SAP, Students with Limited English Proficiency, SLEP, 
Special Education and General Education Programs. 

The National Education Association also adopted a standing res- 
olution in 1070 which recognizes the complexity and diversity of needs 
of the Asian and Pacific Islander children caused by historical neglect 
and recent changes in the political leadership in many Asian countries. 

The Association believes that there is a national responsibility to 
serve these children's special needs by providing educational programs 
that guarantee Asian and Pacific Islander parents, teachers, com- 
munity leaders, and interest groups an opportunity to preserve, 
promote, and perpetuate their heritage and culture. 

The Association encourages the passage of Federal and State legis- 
lation that will provide financial support of Asian and Pacific Islander 
curriculum, preservice and continuing education of teachers, develop- 
ment of instructional materials, and the dissemination of information 
and programs. ,. 

We urge the Federal Government to establish special provisions 
to establish programs that specifically target the needs of Native 
Hawaiian* The extraordinary working relationship of the federal 
Government, the Kamehameha Schools, and the Stale Department 
of Education needs to be encouraged. . 

The participation in the development, funding, and implementation 
of programs to help Hawaiian children is an essential outgrowth of 
the Native Hawaiian Assessment Report. We cannot afford to merely 
shelve this report. 

The Federal role in assisting the State and local jurisdictions in pro- 
viding a good education to children continues to be critical. We believe, 
as does the NEA. that the Federal role should be significantly en- 
hanced to the point where it is funding public education in our Nation 
at a 30 percent level. We would urge that education be given a priority 
in line with the priority assigned to national defense, because we be- 
lieve that our public education system cannot reasonably be separated 
from the defense needs of our Nation. 

A well-trained and well-educated citizenry is essential to the defense 
of the Nation, and as such, the Federal role in funding for that educa- 
t ion must be consistent with our goals of national peace and prosperity. 

W r e are fully cognizant that funds are scarce and actively sought, 
and that a share of the funding pie could lead to an intense discussion 
as to the merits of the various pro/?rams, and that funds are too scarce 
to be shared with another groun. However, most importantly, we must 
realize that we must educate all of the children. 
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We ask for this committee's favorable recommendation, and I thank 
you on behalf of the HSTA, NEA, and the children of Hawaii for the 
opportunity to have addressed you. Mahalo. 

Senator Ixovye. I thank you very much, Ms. Wakida. 

I asked Ms. Rubin whether the public school system in Hawaii was 
effectively meeting the special and unique needs of Native Hawaiian 
children. 

Six years ago, the Constitutional Convention adopted a provision 
which required our school system to establish a Hawaiian studies pro- 
gram or cultural history program. In the 6 years, what has happened 
in our school system ? 

Ms. Wakida. We have seen the advancement of the Hawaiian studies 
programs in our elementary schools. We have kupunas working with 
our teachers collaboratively in developing programs to help our chil- 
dren to understand the culture. 

I have a son who is now in the fourth grade and a part of those 
si udies and he seems to enjoy it tremendously. I was a teacher, a fourth 
grade teacher, who taught Hawaiian, but in reading the report, the 
native, Hawaiian Assessment Report, and in hearing reports about 
the I lawaiian studies programs, it seems to be quite a bit more than we 
offered in the fourth grade level. I believe that the children and teach- 
ers arc Inmefiting from that program. 

I believe there is a lot of growth going on, but as you know, State 
funds for education are very scarce. I know that we are on record in 
support of the Hawaiian studies program, but we also have to somehow 
balance that budget. 

Senator Ixoijye. Is this a mandator}' study program ? 

Ms. Wakida. Yes, I believe it is. 

Senator Inoivk. And at what grade levels? 

Ms. Wakida, I Iwlieve it extends from the fir.M to the sixth now, 
but soon the inclusion of kindergarten. 
Senator Inoi vk. In every grade? 

.Ms. Wakida. Yes, except for the* secondary level. They still have 
Hawaiian studies at those levels. 

Senator Inoiyi;. 1 am aware of what a kupnna is, but for the sake 
of the members of this committee, can you descrilw a kupuna ? 

Ms. Wakida, I l>elieve it is the Hawaiian-speaking elders, teachers 
of the Hawaiian culture. 

Senator IxorYK. Are they volunteers in the school system, or are 
they paid to teach ? 

Sis. Wakida. 1 Mieve they are compensated to some degree, but not 
really quite enough, But it is an excellent program !>eeause it provides 
Native Hawaiian concepts that you would not get from just any 
teacher. It also provides a basis for a relationship of the* older group 
with the younger children. I feel it is working very well. 

Senator In or ye. Is this study program organized by the central 
office, or is it left to each school to establish? 

Ms. Wakida. I believe it is organized by the centra] office. T have 
not had the opportunity to he involved in the Hawaiian studies pro- 
gram* Iwmnse I am on leave right now. but 1 look forward to work- 
ing in that program. 

Senator IvorvK. I thank you very much, Ms. Wakida. You have 
been very helpful. 
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Ms. Wa&iba. Thank you. 

Senator Inouyk. Our last witness is the chairperson of the Office of 
Hawaiian Affairs, The Office of Hawaiian Affairs is a auasi-govern- 
ment agency which was established by the Constitutional Convention 
in 1978, and it has a special role to play in the affairs of Native 
Hawaiians, so 1 am pleased to welcome this morning the man in 
charge, Joseph Kealoha, 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH KEAIOHA, CHAIRPERSON OF THE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES, OFFICE OF HAWAIIAN AFFAIRS 

Mr, Keajloha. Thank you, Senator. 

Although you will be focusing on education today, I would like to 
present information that will provide a broader understanding of 
the condition of Hawaiians and possible actions that Congress may 
take to help address our needs* 

Specifically, I would like to present information on our office, the 
plight of Hawaiians, congressional actions that could help us, and why 
we believe the Federal Government should recognize Hawaiians as 
Native Americans such as the American Indians, who are entitled to 
numerous Federal assistance programs. 

The Office of Hawaiian Affairs, created in 1978 by an amendment 
to the Hawaii State Constitution, is governed by a nine-member board 
of trustees elected by Hawaiian voters. OHA is the principal public 
agency in this State responsible for the performance, development, 
and coordination of programs, activities relating to Native Hawaiians 
and Hawaiians. 

We have been mandated by law to serve as the receptacle for repara- 
tions, to act as a clearinghouse for Federal or State assistance involv- 
ing Hawaiian projects, and to advise, inform, and coordinate Federal, 
State, and county activities relating to Hawaiian programs. 

The poor social and economic conditions of Hawaiians are well 
documented in numerous studies. The two most recent studies have 
been authorized bv Congress, the Native Hawaiian Educational As- 
sessment Project Report, and the Native Hawaiians Study Commis- 
sion Report, volumes I and II. 

The education report finds that Hawaiians have the highest rate 
of academic and behavioral problems in schools, lower academic 
achievement, higher participation rates in social welfare programs, 
lower rates of enrollment in institutions of higher learning* and 
higher rates of truancy and dropouts than other ethnic groups in the 
State. * 

Both volumes of the study commission report indicate that Hawai- 
ians suffer significantly higher unemployment than other residents of 
the State; higher rates of poverty and incarceration; the highest 
infant mortality ; the lowest life expectancy; highest incidence of 
cancer; higher rates of respiratory conditions such as asthma; higher 
rates of personality disorders and mental retardation; and higher 
suicide rates and incidents of alcoholism. 

Federal assistance to Hawaiians has been piecemeal and sporadic, 
but we believe that Congress may helj> solve this problem by allowing 
equal access to Federal programs available to other native Americans, 
such as Indians and Eskimos. 
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According to the research conducted by the Congressional Research 
Service, there arc only n handful of statutes that specifically refer to 
Native Hawaiians. On the other hand, there are numerous programs 
siHJcifically for Indians, including those for vocational training, health 
care improvement, self -determination and education. 



For 
inn 




of (he recommendations is to implement tutoring, counseling, and 
cultural studies similar to those conducted under the Indian Education 



Act. . 

QUA urges Congress to include Native Hawaiians in the definition 
of native American for the purj>ose of allowing eligibility in all 
programs affected by sue}, definition. 

We further urge Congress to earmark funds specifically for Hawai- 
ians wit Inn these native American programs. 

Equal access to Federal programs will greatly increase the resources 
available to address needs of Hawaiians. 

Why should Hawaiians receive Federal recognition as native Amer- 
icans^ The courts have long recognized the Federal Government's 
unique obligation toward native Americans, namely Indians, and have 
upheld legislation creating programs that benefit that class of people. 

In addition, Hawaiians meet the original Federal criteria used to 
determine whether a group of Indians was entitled to Federal services. 
A Hawaii Bar Journal article reports that these criteria are: No. 1, 
whether the group entered into prior relations with the United States. 
Trior to the 1893 overthrow of the Hawaiian monarchy, the United 
State> entered into several formal agreements and treaties with the 
Hawaiian kingdom. 

No. *2, whether the group had Imhmi dominated by a tru>c. by an act 
of Congress, or executive order. Native Hawaiians have been recog- 
nized by Congress in a number of acts. 

No. ;i, whether (lie group had lieen treated as a trilie by other Indian 
tribes. Although iheiv is no evidence that other native American 
groups acknowledged Native Hawaiians. evidence exists thu\ other 
third parties such as France, Great Britain, and Kussia recognized the 
Kingdom of Hawaii. 

No. 4, whether the group had been afforded collective rights to tnnal 
lands or funds even though not expressly designated. Traditional 
Hawaiian land tenure involved collective rights to the land, as evi- 
denced by the Hawaiian Constitution of 1840, which declared that the 
lain! l>elonged to the people in common with the king as trustee. 

And, No. 5. whether the group had exercised political authority ovei 
its menders through a tribal council or other governmental form. 
Political self governance has existed for Native Hawaiians through 
the Hawaiian Kingdom which existed from 1810 to 1893, constitutional 
monarchy, and today through the Hawaiian Homes Commission and 
tlm Office of Hawaiian Affairs. 

In summary, there are numerous problems and needs of the Hawai- 
ians that should !>e addressed comprehensively. Although we strongly 
Mipporf Congress' various attempts at assisting Hawaiians such as au- 
thorizing the Native Hawaiian Educational Assessment project, we 
believe that one important measure that needs to he taken is the inelu- 
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sion of Hawaiians into programs that are available to other native 
Americans. 

We believe this not only because our needs are great, but also because 
Hawaiians have the same trust relationship with the United States as 
other native Americans, 

We also believe that when the Hawaiians do become eligible for all 
native American programs, there should be increased funding so that 
Hawaiians are not taking from what is already available to other 
native Americans, 

Thank you for this opportunity to share with you information that 
will, hopefully, give you an idea of who we are, what our problems 
are, and how we believe you may help us and why we believe the 
Federal Government should recognise Native Hawaiians as native 
Americans. 

[The prepared statement follows. Testimony resumes on p. 178.] 
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Honor aM* Senator Hark Andrew* and Kacfcert of the Senate Salect 
CcraaitfM on Indian Affaire: 

My name is Joaapn Kaaloha, Ovairpareon of the Board of Trust***, 
Office of KxttftiUn Affair* (CKa). Uthoq^h you will bw focuelng on 
U* ir>diar> Education Act and the NeUve Baweiian Education N**de 
Aaaeaaawnt today, I nould like to pr***nt information that will 
provide a broedar i*>dar standing, of tha condition of Bawaiiana and 
poaeiol* action* thet Congrae* ray tax* to help eddreaa our ne*de» 
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Specifically, I would like to present information on: 



1. 



our Office; 



the plight of Hawaii ana* 



3, our efforts to better the condition of Hawaiian*? ; 

4, Congressional actions that could help us; and 

5, why we believe the federal government should recognize 
Hawaiians as Native Americans/ such as the American Indians 
who are entitled to numerous federal assistance programs. 

THZ OFFICE OF HAWAIIAN AFFAIRS 

l^e Office of Hawaiian Affairs is governed by a nirwMieiifcer 
Board of Trustee* elected by Hawaiian voters. CBA was created in 
1978 by an amendment to the Hawaii State Constitution. The basis 
for its establishment, however , dates back to our State Admission 
Act of 1959* *Hie Act created a public land trust, the proceeds of 
which were to be used for five purposes. Ore of the purposes was 
the betterment of conditions for native Hawaiians, as defined by the 
Hawaiian Hows Ccproission Act; that is Hawaiians with at least 50% 
quantum Hawaiian blood. In 1979, the legislature passed Act 196 
which established the basic structure of CHA, This act, which was 
subsequently codified as Chapter 10, HRS, set out the basic 
purposes, powers, duties, and respor* Abilities of CHA* Chapter 10 
established OKA as the "principal public agency in this State 
responsible for the performance, development, and coordination of 

prcgrajTss and activities relating to native Hawaiians (those with at k 
least 50% blood quantum) and Hawaiians. 11 Chapter 10 also mandates 
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oka to servo as a receptacle Cor reparations and to act as a 
clearinghouse for federal or state assistance involving Hawaiian 
programs and projects. CHA is also responsible for advising, 
informing and coordinating federal, state and county activities 
relating to Hawaiian progress, For your convenience, a copy of 
Chapter 10 is attached as Appendix k* 

THE PLIGHT OF IKS BAWAIIANS 

The poor social and economic condition of Hawaiian* is veil 
documented in numrous studies. The Native Hawaiian educational 
Assessment Project UCBAP) Report finds that Bawaiians have the 
highest rate of acadeadc and behavioral problaei in schools i lower 
academic achievement} higher participation rates in social welfare 
program; lower rates of enrollment in institutions of hioher 
learning; and higher rates of truancy and dropouts than other ethnic 
groups in the State* 

Another study recently authorized by Congress, the Native 
Hawaiians study Commission Report , volumes I and II, indicate that 
Bawaiians suffer significantly higher unemployment than other 
residents of the Stater higher rates of poverty and incarceration; 
the highest infant mortality? the lowest life expectancy; highlit 
incidence of cancer j higher rates of respiratory conditions, such as 
asthma? higher rates of personality disorders and mental 
retardation; ^d higher suicide rates and incidence of alcoholism. 
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OKA's mandate to better the condition of Hawaii ans is so broad 
that we have chos**n to channel our resources into three major areas 
which represent the three major goals of CHA as stated in our Master 
Plan; promotion of social and economic self-sufficiency and 
self-determination; the preservation and perpetuation of the 
Hawaiian culture; and increased participatioon in the democratic 
process. A copy of the summary of our Kaster Plan is attached as 
Appendix s. 

Under the goal of promoting social and economic 
self sufficiency, OKA has sponsored programs that relate to health, 
human services, economic development end education . For example, 
uka is partially funding a pilot residential alcoholic 
rehabilitation program for Native Hawaiian men* We have used our 
grant from the Administration for Native Americans (ANA) to 
invent ury and analyze human service programs for the purpose of 
identifying gaps and assessing performance of programs in meeting 
the needs of Hawaii ana. OHA has also developed a business 
assistance program and is working on the establishment of a Minority 
Enterprise small Business Investment Corporation (MESBIC), 

In the area of education, we have contracted with an educational 
specialist to recruit and train Hawaiian elders (kupuna) 
knowledgabie in Hawaiian language, culture and history to teach in 
the State public schools under the Hawaiian Studies Program, TTie 
success of the Hawaiian studies Program depends on the ability to 
rrwintain a steady supply of qualified kupuna. Ttais program, 
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mandated by a 1978 Constitutional anendrent, has been extremely 
successful in exposing children of all ethnic backgrounds to the 
richness of the Hawaiian euluture, providing a source of pride and 
unproved self-image for Hawaiian children* 

Attached is a copy of our Status Report which contains 
information on all CHA programs (Appendix C), 

These programs just touch the surface of the many needs of 
the Hawaiian people. Much more has to be done, but the resources to * 
address these needs are very limited. OKA receives approximately 
$1.2 million annually as its pro rata share of the proceeds from the 
public land trust. The use of these funds is restricted to programs 
that benefit those who are at least one-half Hawaiian. According to 
preliminary results of a population survey we conducted, only 27% of 
the total Hawaiian population or 49,000 of 183,000, fit into the 
category of native Hawaiian with at least 50% blood quantum. At the 
present time, we receive only $78,000 from the federal government in 
the form of a competitive ANA grant, which can be used for any 
Havu i i an t f egar d I ess of b 1 ood quantum . 

FKDr.RAL ASSISTANCE 

Assistance to Hawaiian* has been piecemeal, Although OKA ha« 
the authority and mandate to address the comprehensive needs of 
Hawa liana, we are limited by our budget and the restriction of the 
type of beneficiaries by blood quantum. But these are problems that 

Congress may help us solve. One possible solution is to allow equal $ 
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across to federal programs that are available to other Native 
Americans, such as the Indians, According to research conducted by 
the Congressional Research Servut?, '(a) any statutes deal with 
'Indians' or 'Native Africans. • Generally, these laws are not 
applied automatically to Hawaiian Natives,* 'The research lists the 
handful of statutes that specifically refer to "Native Hawaiian*?" 
(see Appendix D) . 

on the other hand, there are numerous programs listed in the 
catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance specifically for Indians, 
including those for vocational training, health care improvement , 
self-determination and education* Ihere are over a dozen programs 
managed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs alone, wuch less those 
programs set aside for Indians in other departments, such as the 
Departjnent of Education, Department of Health and Human services and 
Office of personnel Management, Many of these programs would be 
equally valuable to Hawaiians. For example, among the findings of 
the NHKAP report is that there are many similarities between the 
problems of Hawaiian aj|j) Indian children. Therefore, one of the 
rt><x<Tffiendations is to implement ti toring, counseling and cultural 
studies similar to those conducted under the Indian Education Act . 

OKA is aware of this inequitable recognition and treatment of 
Hawaiian* as a group of Native Americans and has adopted a 
resolution urging Congress to include Native Hawaiians in the 
definition of Native American and to extend to Native Hawaiians 
eligibility in all programs affected by such definition without 
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prejudice, a copy of our resolution is atU bed as »4^endix K. We 
further urge Congress to earmark funds specifically for Hawaiian* 
within these Native American progrars. Bqual access to federal 
programs will greatly increase the resources available to address 
needs of Hawaii ami. 

Services could be provided to more Hawaiians if there were a 
single definition of ""Native Hawaiian* without reference to blood 
quantum. Congress currently uses two definitions of Native 
Hawaiian, Under the Hawaiian Homes Ccmaission Act of 1920, a native 
Hawaiian is defined as having at least 50% Hawaiian blood; whereas 
the Native American Programs Act of 1973 defines a Native Hawaiian 
as having any quantum of Hawaiian blood. CHA has taMen action to 
resolve this problem by adopting a resolution urging Congress to 
establish a single definition of Native Hawaiian without reference 
to blood quantum, and to provide appropriate protections to 
gudianten the rights and privileges of current Hawaiian Hemes 
benef iciaries. A copy of the resolution is also attached (Apendix 
v ) , 

We understand that there is a measure currently before the 
Senate that may also be beneficial to Hawaiians, It is Senate Bill 
17i, introduced by Senators Inouye and Matsunaga/ that would amend 
the proposed Indian Health Care Iirprovement Act to ensure that the 
Department of Health and Human Services will conduct a comprehensive 
study of the unique health care needs of Native Hawaiians, We 
strongly support this bill as a measure to help address the health 
ncei'. of Hawaiians, 
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WHY HAWAIIANS SHOULD RECEIVE RSOOGNITION AS NATIVE AMERICANS 

OKA believes that a comprehensive approach to aiding Bawaiians 
would be to allow than equal access to programs that are available 
to other Native Africans, Itie courts have long recognised the 
Federal qoverrenent • e unique obligation toward Native Americans, 
namely Indians, and have upheld legislation creating programs that 
benefit that class of people • These programs are based on a: 



unique relationship conferred upon the Federal 
Goverrsnent by the Constitution to deal with the 
political entities of the aboriginal peoples who 
had inhabited the area that became the U\s. prior 
to European colonization. 



Tr*e congress ioanl Research Service memo from whU?h the above excerpt 
is taken further states that: 



The saroe reasoning that we used to infer a trust 



relationship between the U.S. Government and the 



Indian tribes would seen to be capable of beinq 



applied to the relat iormhip with native Hawaiians. 
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In addition, Hawaiian** meet the original federal criteria used 
to determine whether a group of Indians was entitled to Federal 
services. These criteria, as reported in a Hawaii Bar. Journal 
article? "A Case for Reparations for Native Hawaiians," are: 

1, Whether the group entered Uito prior relations with the 
United States; 

- Prior to the X893 overthrow of the Hawaiian monarchy, the 
united States entered into several formal treaties and 
agreements with the Hawaiian Kingdom. 

2. whether the group had been denominated a tribe by an act of 
Congress or Executive Order? 

—Native Bawaiians have been recognized by Congress in a 
number of acts. Appendix D lists all of the acts in which 
Native Hawaiians have been mentioned. 

i. Whether the group had been treated as a tribe by otter 
Indian tribes; 

- -Although there is no evidence that other Native American 
groups acknowledged Native Hawaiians, evidence exists that 
other third parties such as France, Great Britain and 
Kunsia recognized the Kingdom of Hawaii. 
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Wither the group had been afforded collective right* to 
tribal lands or funds, even though not expraaaly designated; 

-^Traditional Hawaiian land tenure involves collective 
righta to the land, as evidenced by the Hawaiian 
constitution of 1640 uhich declared that the land belonged 
to the people In ccmon, with the Ring acting aa trustee. 
Additionally, in the case of Liliuokalani versus the ttiitad 
State** the court held that the King did not own the Crctm 
Urate as an individual but that the lands were reserved to 
the Crown whose chief beneficiaries were the Hawaiian 
Nation and its people. 

Whether the group had exercised political authority over 
its markers, through a tribal council or other governmental 

form, 

- Politics; self-governance has existed for Native 
Hawaiian* through the Hawaiian Kingdom, which existed fron 
1810 to 1893; the constitutional monarchy; and today 
t.hrc*y# the Hawaiian Hones Cairo i as ion and the Office of 
Hawaiian Affairs. 
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The Department of Interior, however, ackJed another criteria in 
1978 to restrict federal recognition to groups located on the 
continental United States, thus excluding Native Hawaiians. The 
Hawaii &ar Journal article questions the constitutionality of this 
criteria, however, stating that although the Equal Protection Clause 
of the Constitution does not preclude classification for the 
purposes of legislation, it does require that classif ications *be 
reasonable, not arbitrary, and must rest upon sane gr ind of 
difference having a fair and substantial relation to the object of 
the legislation, so that all persons similarly circumstanced shall 
be treated alike.* The experiences of the Native Hawaiians and the 
Indians are similar in all other respects besides geography. It is 
totally arbitrary to use the geographical difference as the basis 
for excluding Hawaiians from programs and legislation benefitting 
Native Americans. 



In summary, there are numerous problems and needs of the 
Hawaiians that should be addressed comprehensively. Although we 
strongly support Congress 1 various attests at assisting Hawaiians, 
such as authorizing t' ? Native Hawaiian Education Assessment 
Project, we believe that one ijqportant measure that needs to be 
taken is the inclusion of Hawaiians into programs that are available 
to other Native Americans. We believe this not only because our 
needs are great, but also because Hawaiians have the same trust 
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relationship with the United States as other Native Americans. We 
also believe that when the Hawaii arm do became eligible for all 
Native American programs, that there should be increased funding so 
that Hawaiian** are not taking from what is already available to 
other Native Americans. 

OHA is dedicated to seeking the betterment of cjonditions for 
Hawaii ana in all aspects of life. We are responsible lor working 
with all levels of (government in our endeavors, and believe that if 
we all work with the spirit of cooperation improvement can be made 
to meet the needs of Hawaii ana* 

I thank you for this opportunity to snare with you information 
that win, hopefully, ojve you a good idea of who we are, what our 
problems are, how we have tried to deal with our problems, how we 
believe you nay help us and why we believe the federal ^overrmvm 
should it-coanize Native Bawaiians an Native Americans. 



A 



<r,apter in, Ha wai \ Kevised Mat ut 



Summary of (THA Master Plan 



K/iih Sttitui. Heport |ket.uiHM m iircwllee is it"*. 



Statutes itmt Specifically Refer to Native Hawaiians 



Resolution Urging the Congress of the United States to 
include Native Hawaiians in the Definition of Native 
American and to extend to Native Hawaiians Eligibility in 
an Programs Affected by Such Definition Without Prejudice 



Hesoluuon Urciinu Congress to Establish a Single Definition 
of Native Hawaiian Without Reference to a Blood Quantum, 
and to Provide Appropriate Protections to Guarantee the 
Rights and Privileges of Current Hawaiian Homes 
Henef iciat le-s 
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APPENDIX A 



[CHAPTER iO] 
OFFICE OF HAWAIIAN AFFAIRS 



(KM) DuCXAHATH** UT HJKTCMi 



JJO-2) Dwwmww 

|I(Mj Cmc* or Hawaiian Ar#»A4** Ettaou**^ Ge*£hau P^wsihs 

ttOAKD CM* Tnujrmuti row? and Dvnii> 
(KNW Clwuaau iXrruai of run lkx%*u 
(10-7] Uoahu ot» Tnuamas 

(10*10) Ao>4lNflfcTHAT04t; ANWNTMIW, TfcWWHt. RttMOVAi. 
{JO-HJ SAMU5* W T1WS AUMWOimiAIUH 

|S(M2| AisttvfArfr; S^AM* 

(tO-ljj Aw^KlATtOMSJi ACCOUNT*; Ki:tXj*l* . 

U»tt O* rV»UC kAMO TVWT ffcOCtUUtt) 
JIO-MJ JkWOl.T, AVMflfiO 
{10-15) ANfUMi, K*rOKT 

(l(M6) SUM* * , . 

(§10-1) Declaration of punni*^ (a) TJic jKopIc of llic Siatc of ! lawuii 
and llic United Sute* of AiHcrii^ as >ci forth m>d proved «■ Adnmuon 
Act, oUbluhgd u public lru>l wliieb iuvtuUo^mOn^otUcr fOi|Ki!^ibitiUo. belief* 
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mcnt of conditions for native Hawaiian*. The people of the State of Hawaii 
reaffirmed their solemn trust obligation and resj>ousibihiy to native Hawaiian* 
and fuilhermoie declared in the state constitution that there be an office of 
Hawaiian affairs lo addre** the needs of l!ic nhorujimd class of people uf Hawaii. 

(b) It *hall be thy duty and re xJiisibitity of all Mate departments and 
Instrumentalities of stale fcoverntnciil providing service* tuu! pfojjnims which 
»tkvt native Hiiwdiiuits nnd ISuWaihui* to uclivcly work toward the fcoak uf thi> 
chapter and In coo jk rale with and assist wherwver po^sibk the office uf i Jawaiian 
Amur*. [L 1979, C 1VG, pt of §2] 

(§ 10-2] Definitions, In this chapter if not inconsistent with the cont;.\l: 
(J) ••Oflicc M means the office of Hawaiian affairs; 
(?) "Hoard" means the board of trustees; 

(3) "Administrator** means *he administrator of the office of I I^w*iiiai. 
aflairs; 

(4) "Native Hawaiian" means any descendant of not kss than one half 
pari of the race* inhabiting the Hawaiian Islands previous to 1778, 
its defined by the Hawaiian Home* Commission Act* I V20, a% amend 
ed, provided that the term identically refers to the descendants uf such 
blood quantum of such aboriginal jHsoplc* which c*c<ckid %over 
ci^nty and subsisted in the Hawaiian Islands in I WW and whieh peo- 
ples thereafter continued lo reside in Hawaii, 

(.S) "1 tawaiian" means any descendant of the aboriginal peoples inhabit 
in£ the Hawaiian Inlands which exercised sovereignty and MibsiMed 
in the Hawaiian Khtnds in 1775, and which j^v^les Iheicaln 1 have 
continued It) K'snle in Hawaii, 

(b) "lieiiL-tk ury of the public trust entmsKd wjkui the oUuv" mk.his 
native IJawaujus and i laWauans, [L «. IVO, pt i»f J/J 

[^10 J] I'lunase cf the uflu'e. The purposes of the olluc of H.ov,,n.m 
aliens include; 

(I) The betterment of sonwJuum, of n.itive I la waiiaus. A pro lata pt»n imi 
ol all the funds derived bom ihe puhh* land trust shall be f'umkd ni 
.in amount tu t>e determined by (he legislature for this purpu.e, am! 
shall be held and used solely as a pubhe trust for the tMieimem of 
the condition* of native Hawaiian*. For the purpose of tins chapter, 
the pubhe land trust shall be all proiecd* ^nd income from the i*.de ( 
lease, or other disposition of lands tvded to the United States by the 
Republic of iJawan under the joint resolution of annexation, approved 
July 7, IKVH(U)Stat. 7^0), or acquired in cMrhanyefof lauds so<cded. 
and conveyed to the State of Hawaii by virtue of section 3(b) of ihe 
Au of March IS, 1959 (73 Stat. 4 t the Admissions Act), (eAcfudmfi 
therefrom lands and all proceeds uiui income from t he sale, lease, or 
disposition of lands defined us "available land*" by section 20} ol the 
Hawaiian Homes Comrrmsign Act, 1920, a* amended), and all pro 
c<*cds and income from the sale, lease, or other disposition t hunk 
retained by the United States under sections 5(c) and 5(d) of the Aet 
ol March lb, !9aV, later conveyed to the State under s^clion >(0, 

(J) The betlcimcnt of conditions of Hawaiian*, 

( S) S: i vinp, as tin. principal ptiblu agency in this State i c<.pOu ab!e h .•: »he 
pi j K>.' mant v , a I .'Vt'Ki, me ii I, and eoor dmatioa <J programs an d .u ih i 
Iks r* l.stin*', liMi.itive I Jawa.ian:. arid H.iw.manv, i ac« jit i 1 j - * t !h/ I hi 
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Sec. 103 CiiNiiUAL WOV1SIONS 

waiian Homes Connnivvion Act, 1920, a* amended, shall be adminis- 
tered by the Hawaiian home* commission; 

(4) Assessing Ific policies and practices of oilier agencies iui|>acltti|; on 
native I lawaiian* and Hawaiian*, and conducting advocacy efforts for 
native Hawaiian* and Hawaiian*; 

(5) Applying for, receiving, and disbursing, grants and donation* from 
all source* for native Hawaiian and Hawaiian programs and services; 
and 

(6) Serving as a receptacle far reparations [L 1979. c 1%, pt of §2J 

[§ IQ4) Office of Hawaiian affairs established; general power*, There 
shall be an office of Hawaiian affairs constituted as a body corporate which shall 
be a separate entity independent of tltc executive branch. The office, under in- 
direction of the board of trustees, shaft have the following general powers: 

(1) To adopt, amend, and repeal by-laws governing the conduct of it* 
business and the performance of the powers and duties granted to or 
imposed upon it by law; 

(2) To acquire in any lawful manner any property, real* personal, or 
mixed, tangible or, intangible, or any interest therein; to hold, main- 
tain, use* and ojwnite the same; and to sell, lease, or otherwise U^jkm* 
of the same at such tim«v in such manner and to tins extent neewsury 
or appropriate to carr> out its purjvosc; 

(3) To determine the diameter of and die necessity for its obligations m\d 
expenditures, and the manner in which they shall be incurred, al- 
lowed, and paid, subject to |>rovis*ons of law sj>ecifically applicable 
to the office of Hawaiian affairs; 

(4) To enter into and perform such contracts, leases* cooj*crative »crw 
ments, or other transactions with any agency or instrumentality of 
the United Slates, or with f he State, or with any political subdivision 
thereof, or with any person, firm, association, or corporation, as may 
be necessary in the conduct of its business and on such terms as it 
may deem appropriate; 

(!>) To execute, in accordance with its by -Jaw*, all instrument* necessary 
or appropriate in tlie exercise of any of its powers; and 

(0) To take such actions as may be necessary or appropriate tu carry uui 
the powers conferred upon it by law. [h 11/79. c pt of §2] 

1§10-5J Hoard of trustee*; powers and duties. The board shall have the 
power in accordance with law tO: 

v (I) Manage, invest, and administer the proceeds from the sate or other 
disposition of lands, natural resources, minerals, and income derived 
fi om whatever sources for native Hawaiian* ami Hawaiian*, including 
all income and proceed* from that pro rata portion of the trust re- 
ferred to in section 10-3, of this chapter, 
/ (7) Exercise control over real and personal property set ^stdc to the office 
by the Plate of Hawaii, the United States of America, or any private 
sources, and transferred to the office for native Hawaiian* and 
Hawaiian*; 

(3) Collect, receive, deposit, withdraw, and invest money and propcit; 
on behalf of the office, 

(4) Formulate policy relating to the affairs of native Hawaiian* and 
Hawaiian*, provided that su'-h polity shall not diminish or limit the 
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OVlflCE QV HAWAIIAN AFJ-'AUCS Sec. 10-6 

benefits uf native Hawaiian* under Article Xli, section A, uf (he suu- 
constitution; 

(5) Otherwise act a* a trustee us. provided by law; 

(6) Delegate to tin administrator, it* officers and employees such powcrs 
and duties a* may be proper iur the performance uf the power* and 
duties vested in Die board; 

(7) Provide grants to public or private agencies for pilot projects, demon- 
strations, Of both, where sue)) projects or demonstration* fulfill cri- 
teria established by the board; 

(8) Make available technical and financial assistance and advisory ser- 
vices to any agency or private oiganixalion for native Hawaiian and 
Hawaiian programs, mid for other functions pertinent to the |Hirjx>*cs 
of the office of Hawaiian affairs* Finunem! i&**i*lu»ce may In.* rendered 
through contractual arrangements as may be agreed upon by the 
board and any such agency or organ i/at ion; and 

(9) Adopt and use a common seal by which all official acts shall be 
authenticated, [L 1979, e 196, pt of §2] 

£§10~uJ General duties of the board, (a) The general duties uf the board 
shall be: 

(1) To develop, implement, and continually update a comprehensive mas- 
ter plan for r 4ivc Hawaiian* and Hawaiian* which slial! include, but 
not be linked to, the followiiig: 

(*s) Compilation of basic demographic da*a on native I Jawauans and 
Hawaiian*; 

(U) Identification of die physical, sociological, psyi-.liologic.tl, .it id 
economic needs of native Hawaiians and Hawaiians, 

(C) listabhshmcnt of immediate and Jong- range goals pm.M>ani ii> 
programs and services for native Hawaiians and Hawaiian^; 

(O) Establishment of priorities fur program implementation and of 
alternatives for program implementation; and 

(IL) Organisation of administrative and prop am structure, includ- 
ing the use of facilities and personnel; 

(2) To assist in the development of state and county agency plans To/ 
native Hawaiian and Hawaiian programs and services; 

(3) To maintain an inventory of federal, state, county, and private pro- 
grams and services for Hawaiians and native I lawaiians and act as 
a clearinghouse and referral agency; 

(4) To advise and inform federal state, and county officials aboui native 
Hawaiian and Hawaiian programs, and coordinate federal, state, and 
county activities relating to native Hawaiian* and Hawaiians; 

(5) To conduct, encourage, and maintain research relating to native 
Hawaiians and Hawaiian*; 

(6) To develop and review models for comprehensive native Hawaiian 
and Hawaiian programs; 

(7) To act as a clearinghouse for applications for federal or state assist- 
once to carry out native Hawaiian or Hawaiian programs or projects, 

(3) To apply for, accept and administer any federal funds made available 
or allotted under ar-y federal act fur native Hawaiian* or Hawaiians, 
and 

(9) To promote and assist the establishment of agencies to serve native 
Hawaiian* and Hawaiians, 
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(b) '11k bo.ud dial! J'^v v ,*ny pv.vifN which may K i:ve<_>\.ny for Hk' full 
and tltuUvt lurfownjiiLi; and disv 1i.u i.e u( ilk dolus impo-*d by ihii cbapUf. 
and whirh m.iy be necessary lo fully ar.d eomuletely cfTecUi.r.c the pai;>osvs ef 
Mm chapter. |l c J°6 f pi of §2] 

l$10-7) JUuard of trustee*. The office of Hawaiian afTairs shall Ik: gov- 
erned by a board lo be ofluaally known ihc board of trustees, ofT^c of Hawaiian 
nH.mv Members of the board shall be elected in accordance with chapter J30. 
wiili mcrenee lo sections 11-15, 11-2*, 12-5. (and] 12-6. and vavancics aball be 
fd!v.d in ac<oidancc wi th section 17-7. [L 1979, c 196, jU of $2) 

[^lO^SJ Organization; quo? urn; meeting, The board, at its first im-umi; 
after an election, shall elect from its own membership a thairjKrson :md a vice 
chan pcison who shall serve a term of two years. Their election shall be immed^ 
aUly certified by the board to the lieutenant governor. 

A majority of all members to which the board is entitled shall constitute 
a quorum to do business. The concurrence of a majority of a!! members to which 
ihc bo.wd JS entitled shall be accessary lo m.*kc any action of tlie be>ard valid, 
provided that due notice shall be fciven lo nil members. 

Meetings shall be called and held at thu eall of the: chajf or by a quorum, 
as c*flcn *js may t»e necessary for tr. isacnon of the board's business The board 
sh.i!l r.\. it at II- as I onve annu -dfy on e-uh o the isl.nids <*>f i law^n, Maui, Moh>Hai. 
U-!...!, K-itui, ^ ml Oahu, (I. t 19' . |»l of 

H» Vj ('oni)it usuliuii; Lxj'LHNk'. MlmiI'i'I: vT the Ik.-l-vJ -.Ji.dl bi •>! 

1,..*,.! 

(i; {'omj-'MsaSion ibv i.iW uf V-Od d^y f..>r ta. It d.iy's ^..:^«! al'.vji da>i-.«, 
;it niLklinj;, 

(?) 1'ranspor talion laics bitwe^n fA.nn]-., in id 

(t) IYrv.Mi,d CAjvenses as provided under svUion 7fM:> while all* n*hn ;; 

Ixaard DKilmp on an island ulhcr than the island on wlndi Mir:: 

residence is heated. 
All payments for comiK'nsaiion, travel, and expenses shall U j>.iid by w.u 
MMi ..: i;;; cd'hy the ..kiiipmon of the board [L 1979, e IW,, pi of 

l^UMu] Adiminsltalor; np^oir.tir.cnt, tenure, rcmovM. TK U^ard \>> 
a m.ijv^;;y vole, :.hall appoint an admnn^ralor who shatj serve witliout rq-.m: 
to thi jwovisjons of chapters 76 and 77 foi n tenn to be determined by the boasd. 
Th: board, by a two thnds vote of all members to which it is entitled, may remove 
tV. adi:'m;.,Ualor for cause at any lime. [L 1979, c 196, pt of §2] 

[5 MM lj Salary of the ovlministrator. The sahuy of the admimvlu^cw 4 
ih::!! t'j iiOJlfXl The .idmimstrator slj.ii: be included in any U-cfit program 
r;..r-.cf .diy uppl^ahlc to ofli(.e/i a«tU * mpl »yres of the Sutc. [I. 19/7, e 190, pt of 

[•' 1 A..:,:.,.!', :.t.:!'. .-!::.:::• .'.!J*."r I'l.'y '»'•;'<•«' 'Hi! f ( •• 
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Vc. H.M6 



bojjd, to Can y out 4 he functions of the ofhee. Such ollieeis and employee* may 
b: hired without regard lo chapters 76 and 77, and shall s^rve at the pleasure 
of Uk administrator . OH'icens and employees of the tifl'tcc of I lawaiiau afVans shall 
t< uk hah J in any benefit proj;i am generally applicable to ofJucfs and employee* 
of the Suite. JL 1979, c 196, pt of §2] 

£§ X0- J 33 Appropriations; uceounts; rcpurts. Moneys appropriated by 
the legislature for the office shall be payable by the director of finance, uj>on 
touchers appiovcd by the board, or by any officer elected or appointed by the 
board and authored by the board to approve such vouchers on behalf of the 
board. All moneys received by or on behalf of the board shall be debited with 
the director of finance and kept separate from moneys in the stulc treasury, cxecut 
that any moneys received from the federal government or from private conti {bu- 
ttons shuli t>c deposited and account* - *! for in accordance with conditions esub* 
hshed by the agencies or persons from whom the moneys arc received, and cxecpt 
thai wiih tha concurrence of the director of fntsmcts, money* received frcui lite* 
federal government for rcscureh, training, and other related purposes of u unti»i- 
tory nature, and moneys in trust or revolving funds administered by the office* 
shall l>e deposited in depositories other than the state trvasury. Income derived*, 
from the saie of £Ood* or service* and income from lands mid jirujH:ity as dv - 
Scriind in *cetiou 10 3, shall be credited to special or other funds; piuvided that 
upon the recommendation of the office, the comptroller shall establish such other 
Kparatc accounts or special funds for other designated revenue* as may U. di- 
rected by the board or its authorised representative. {L 1979, c IV6 # pi of §2) 

J 

v i$l(M3.S Use of public land trust proceeds] 'twenty per cent e>f nil 
hmd» tkfived from the public land Oust, de.se ril>ed in section 10 3, > 1 1 H be 
cxpcmJed by the office, as defined in section 102, fur the purj>osc& of lJus cluptei . 
|I J9F0, c 273, §1] 

[§10-14] li'.dgct, Auditing. The board shall annually submit a jiropoved 
budget for the office to the le£jslalure The olhce shall be subject annually to 
govL;ji.;!cnt « .dit. [L 1*7/9, c 196, ol of £2) 

{§ 11MSJ Annual report. The board shall prepare and make public their 
annual report which shall include an enumeration of their activities, income, and 
expenditures during the year. The annual report shall be submitted to the gover - 
nor and the legislature ten days prior to the convening of each xc^uXix session 
of the legislature. The board shall prepare and submit special reports as may be 
retailed by the legislature [L 1979, 196, pt of §2] 

1CM6 j S'uils. (a) The office may sue and U; sued in t is corporate name. 
The State shall not be habic for any acts or omissions of th* ofUcc, its officers, 
employees, and the members of the boaid of trustees, except as provided under 
subsection (b). 

(b) In matte rs of tort, the office, its. officers and employees, and the mem- 
bers of the hoard shah be subject to suit only in the manner provided fur suits 
2 £ ;a;ni.t the State under chapter 662. 

(r) In matters of misapplication or funds and resources in In each of hdia I 
a;y duty, t>oard members shall be subject to suU brought by any benelkiaij of 
ili | - * * ^ > ? : *. \i u% I t.ut rusted upon the of fa e, 1 it tin through the of he c of the attomtj 
j. Kf.'.t.A or through piivate counsel. 

(,)) In matters involving oUur fwrms ^f remedies, the utile, its ufiiu^ 
.Ti d < mj>!oyee\ .lud the na t:ib< f > of t!(" bo.nd shall in.- sobjtel to suit :is pft?viJ< J 
by *my oth- t provision of law ,;mi by the common law, [L lV/9, c pt el §ij 

5v.u..t,'.:/. t. |v/7, v JVC-. t t U. 
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!>rnn or Hawaiian ArvAiRS--m-.a>wrK isa: 



SUMMARY OK OHA MASTER PLAN 



Pursuant to Section 10-6, HRS , the Office of Hawaiian Affairs 
it; responsible for developing a comprehensive master plan lor 
native Hawaiians and Hawaiian*;, For the past several months, 
the Board of Trustees and staff haw been working with Mr. Tom 
IMnell and a group of planning consultants on the development 
of an OHA Master Plan. The following discussion presents a 
summary of ^o«ls and activities proposed in the plan. 
Plan Sunsnary 

The OKA Master Plan delineates the specific goals , strategies 
and set ivi ties toward which OHA will be working in order to 
carry out its statutory duties and responsibilities as set 
forth in Chapter 10, KRS « It will also form che basis of OHA ' 
multi-year program and financial plan to be presented to the 
State Legislature. 

fh rough this plan, OHA seeks to create a range of options or 
alternatives which will enable Hawaiian* to more freely choose 
how they will live their lives and par I ic ipat e in modem 
society. To accomplish this, the master plan focuses on 
three separate but equally important and interrelated goals 
t<>waid which OHA will be working. 

• Promoting the continued revival, enhancement, preser- 
vation and perpetuation of Hawaiian culture. 

• Promoting opportunities for full participation oi 
the beneficiaries in society and promoting self - 
determination and self - suf f i ciency . 

• Promoting the full participation of the beneficiasy 
community in the democratic decision- making process. 
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The yl.i t .ilso jMi»]vi.»'!. ,i nunihei .lelivilie* oi implement in*; 

w!»:ili will h« put mi*" i tuw.ird the ilflm'VcnK-n! of lh«M- 
_ «>,, , i., M » ijv ' pu'vi-nl^ .i KOT'»V of t hi- relit 

tiMosMp J.rlwt-i-:. llu- prupw:.vd rli't 1 V 1 1 J whirli 

SUpi't'i i t Jh 1 :'! . 

The TTL'I St e J plan pTi'pi'M'*, OVO] t iTTif fu Complete Ivit i f >■ and 

pjojr.rdms which will in turn ^lu-i.-ic new ncA i vi t ivh oi fvrro 
; hf b.iMi for inclusion of other t ivii if* wftieh cunti.il it t/ 
to the ,'K'h i o venient u J the three nun or UlU fcoals. A dt't .aivi 
} ; L ,ix..,ry v*. the fco;ilr nod prop *ed i ir.p 1 ern*n t 1 ti j\ ru ' r U " 1S lollow.s: 
A . (.s>.i ) \ - 1\u*m i i .m 0: 1 1 ure 

\) ti | U ji( j'.o.si h'Oisi':, ;i:i I hi- continued luvivrtl , pi* 1 *^ 
ritji, *.r.h;n,v e;ru :U , <md pel pe t i.a i ion of H.'iw«iiidn culture, 
, ri'u'/.niiT!, i he h;«Mc i nr,»i»t t ance oi the aiHun 
, n , it . | r .j. M-nsi' identity, pride, mid community 

; MW .iii.i;iv 1: tfUu iru'^ia 1 !) that the Hawaiian 
n ti v.tlu.ilh' n<i rvit.il resm::ce to the .State oi 
H.ju'.i : i T>HA thrlei<Me intends to place emphasis of. 
;.. . :in,< an iiit i imm'k! awai •nt-s .*» a*'.! utidei standing ,5 t 
» >. r i ■.!'..!■ i r.'rMij' li iw.ii 1 .in*: j*tv1 the shiiT iny, o1 the 

with <»th*-t residents an- v i -s i t • 1 * 
A • ; < v [i.w.ird the »K h i e venient of t h i j-.oal ha*. 

,, i'l'i-:-. t.i'ri-n with I he de vt 1 1 .pn.en I of the dr.ij t 

•..■:!:■;:»■ J'l.r-,. Oi LA iiitrivi.s • n w' » i k oviM t he nt-xt 
■ , .-, ■ )' m,»i:. lit: imp linen tin* spec if it i Iitth'T^ "! 
: : , .•.!;■..: i I Lin , if liuhn)', t hi- fM lovir.p, 

i I t l' t 1 ! i ) ' M'MMliI: and p 1 1 OI 1 1 U>'. ! O f tht iStaMfh 

. r , (J ♦ j- ( | ■ j 1 » I'lt 1 i ] Hav.i ■ ! m vi 1 1 a f -f wh u 'f. i jfj 
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serve as a model for the teaching of Hawaiian culture 
and tor promoting Increased knowledge and understand 
ing of the traditional concepts and pi act ices within 
an ahupua'a. 

Advocating for the establ ishment of a special "tradi 
tiorial land use" classification which will promote 
the maximum use, protection, and preservation of 
traditional resource and recreation areas, including 
kuleana lands. 

Conducting research, formulating legislation and 
advocating for the protection of access rights to 
resource areas, particularly trails and other tradi ■ 
t ional routes , 

Kstablishing a statewide network of facilities (halau) 
tor the teaching and practice of Hawaiian concepts 
and values including music, hula, language, arts and 
ci at t s , sport s and games , and protocol . 
Pursuing efforts to promote the teaching of Hawaiian 
language, history, and culture in the community and 
in Che public school system. 

Planning, organizing, and implementing n statewide 
rr.akahiki K.ames . including land and water sports. 
1 / Social and Economic Sel f - Sui t ic ienc^ 

second goal is aimed 'jc addressing the social and 
ul/Ii- needs within the Hawaiian community. This goal 
i-.r*. Mil cn.surnu' that Hawaiian^ have anef«s in n 
f , „! health and human seivice p : ojy,T aru.s , oi lUbUt \My 
t ;,. I, nluCii! ioTi 1 1 opp<»* t nn ! ' i es .ire a vail able 
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to them, and of trying to provide increased opportunities 
for economic development activities within the Hawaiian 
community. Among the speciiic activities contemplated by 
OHA are the following: 

1, Coordinating the various e< cmomic development programs 
available to beneficiaries in an effort to reduce 
duplication of services and maximize resources in 
this area, 

2, Conducting research into ways in which OHA might 
establish a more equitable funding base in order to 
better serve both classes of beneficial ies and 
reduce dependence on legislative appropriations, 

3, Conducting an inventory of agencies and programs 
providing human services to OHA beneficiaries in 
order to minimize duplication and identify service 
gaps. 

. Monitoring the educational services currently hein# 
offered to beneficiaries and advocating for the 
delivery of appropriate educational opportunities 
at al 1 levels* 

Advocating for the implementation of the Hawaiian 

Education amendment and expansion of the Kupuna 

Program within the education system. 
6. Continuing current OHA efforts to monitor the dispo 

sir. ion of ceded lands in fulfillment of its fiduciary 

re spous 1 h i 1 i t y . 
/ Identifying potential sources of land which OHA might 

acquire fnr the development of cultural, educational f 
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or economic projects on a joint venture basis with 
other Hawaiian agencies, beneficiaries, or other 
private interests. 
8. Pursuing through advocacy, litigation, or other appro- 
priate means the retention and/or recovery of lands 
for beneficiaries. 
Coal 3 - Participation in the Democratic Process 
The third goal focuses on the full participation of the 
Hawaiian community in the political dec is ion -making 
process. This goal involves promoting increased access to 
and participation by Hawaiian^ in the decisions affecting 
the Hawaiian community. It recognises that in order for 
this to occur, there is a need to develop a strong and 
unified community base. 

Among the activities OHA intends to pursue in support of 
this goal are the following; 

1. Establishing island or community advisory councils to 
inform OHA of the specific issues and concerns within 
the Hawaiian community and to communicate OHA plans 
and activities to the community. 

J. Conducting community forums throughout the state to 
educate Hawaiians and get feedback on specific issues 
affecting the Hawaiian community, 

3. Staking legislative or other means of securing 
representation on critical boards and commissions 
directly affecting the Hawaiian community. 

U. Establishing OHA as a clearinghouse for applications 
for federal or state assistance to carry out programs 
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or projects Impacting on the Hawaiian consaunity, 

5. Providing grants to community organizations to support 
cultural t economic , educational, or human service 
projects benefitting beneficiaries. 

6. Improving OHA's public information capability by 
expanding the frequency nnd distribution of the OKA 
newspaper and making more effective use of the elec- 
tronic media through the development and dissemination 
of slide shows and radio and television productions. 



Ill, Concl u sion 

The planned activities described above are based on OHA's recog 
nit ion that it does not have the resources to directly address 
all the needs within the Hawaiian community. The master plan, 
therefore, places major emphasis on OHA playing primarily a 
coordinating, advocacy, and monitoring role with regard to agen 
cies and programs impacting on native Hawaiian* and Hawaiians. 
These roles are geared to strengthening OHA's ability to 
support and work together with other Hawaiian organizations 
and public and private agencies in order to avoid duplication 
and maximize services to beneficiaries. OHA views its role as 
a provider of direct services only in areas where service gaps 
are identified that are not being addressed by other agencies 
or programs , 
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MASTER PLAN SUMMARY 







PRQGBAM 


ACTIVITY 










Traditional Luvd Vvm Cahupua'a) 






Kevwel* enhancement, 
preservation, and 
perpetuation of 
Kawe* Un culture 


Hawaiian Culture 


Traditional Ria>t* 

SateblUh k*Uu 

prottote the Teaching of 
Ba**iL*a Lat>3ua<j t^/lU a tory / 

Culture 

Hawaiian Sport* 




a 


Pr opjior tuni t i<»s few 
full part icipatiun of the 
b<m?f iciario* In »oel«ty 
end promote *elf~ 
determination ami 
fttrl f f iclrnry 


EooJKH&ic 
Dev«l"pwnt 


Invantjory/Coordinat ion of 
Kcotwic Development 

F»»**rchU>9 Potential Joint 
Ventura Opportunitiaa 






Health , Ku»en 
services 


Inventory /Evaluation of 
Human Service Frog re** 

Proaoto/Konitor Appropriate 
Educational Opportunities 




•* 




X*i»d and Natural 
He sources 


inventory /Monitor Disposition 
of Ceded Land* 

Aoqu A rs/Han*qe t*nd 

Pursue Land Recovery Kftortw 






rxcvwtc f %>1 1 p*tiicip*Mon 
of thf l>#*n*f iciary 
c< muni t y in thi* 
d<v.»n r«*t tc j'» n: 


tkrvernevcrta and 
(.'nMMuMly Aifairs 

ruMU- 

InfwsmAt Urn 


Coweunity participation 
{Uapreeentation on Board* and 
Coemiseiona, Greet Roots input 
Cocnunity Issues) 

{kg v*P » > Sn V ItJJai- 1. 1 »>jj * twt*> C 

Or ant a Hana9e»«nt 

jpprwvo Information 5«tvU*e« 
Capebi 1 Ity - Newspaper , Media 
Production, Etc. 






<■,..■!.■.! V 


Ofi<-rat Umi *nrt 
hrvvlopment 

; .. .. . ... . .. . 


Coeprehentive Heater Plen 
(C*fteua/Ke«ds A»fK»f*«aent/ 
Rpfxsarch and ttevrlopmont/ 
Planning/Feasibility Studies) 

HanatjptiHMit - Intrt nat/Uat eriml 





•j-. ,'n- .iMwitw wtiuh, elth^ioh m.l «n end An thf twelve^ fcu^NJit e<htcvn 
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APPENDIX D 



STMVTES VHAX SPECIFICALLY RBfSR 10 NATIVE HAKAI1AN3 



16 USC Sec. 3%a 



21 OSC Sec. 1177d 



29 USC Sec. 1503 



42 USC See, 1996 



42 IEC Sec. 2991a 



42 USC Sec, 4577c 



authorise leasing of land in Kalapana to Native 
Hawaiian* 

provides grant* for drug and Alcohol abuse 
prevention program and given special consideration 
to program* for Hativa Americans, including Native 
Sawaiians 

(Job Training Partnership Act) provides funding for 
job training to ecorwnically disadvantaged, 
including Native) Bawaiians 

(Native American Religious Freedom Act) allows 
practice of traditional religions of Native 
Americans, including Native Hawaiian^ 

(Native American Prograu Act of 1974) provides 
financial assistance) to non-profit agencies for the 
pronation of economic and self-sufficiency for 
Native Americans* including Native Hawaiian* 

authorize© federal grants for alcohol abuse 
prevention, treatment and research for under served 
populations, including Native Hawaiians 



Pub. L, 96-565, 94 St4t, 3321, 3324, 3326 <1980) 

establishes a Native Hawaiian Study Caumission to 
study the culture, needs and concerns of Native 
Hawaiians 
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APPENDIX F 



A RESOLUTION 



URGING THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES TO INCLUDE 
NATIVE HAWAII AN 5 IN THE DEFINITION OF NATIVE AMERICAN 
AND EXTEND TO NATIVE KAWAIIANS ELIGIBILITY IN ALL 
PROGRAMS AFFECTED BY SUCH DEFINITION WITHOUT PREJUDICE 

WHEREAS, the Congress of the United States has 
recognized the unique attributes of indigenous American 
peoples as constitutionally and morally deserving of 
national attention and legislation; and 

WHEREAS , the Congressional willingness to extend this 
recognition to native Hawaiian* is now imperfectly and 
unfairly extended; and 

WHEREAS t the Hawaiian people are the indigenous 
inhabitants of the Hawaiian Islands; and 

WHEREAS , at the time the Kingdom of Hawaii and its 
government was illegally overthrown in 1893, it was fully 
recognized as a member of the international community of 
nations; and 

WHEREAS , native Hawaiians were citizens of an organised 
self-governing nation whose status as an independent 
sovereign was formally recognised by other nations? and 

WHEREAS, as early as 1826, a treaty was negotiated, 
although never ratified, between the United States and the 
Hawaiian Kingdom; and 

WHEREAS, in 1842 American President John Tyler 
officially recognized Hawaii as a sovereign nation and 
declared a policy of respecting Hawaiian independence; and 

WHEREAS t in recognition of this independence, Congress 
appropriated monies for the appointment of a minister from 
the United States to Hawaii; and 

WHEREAS, the federal government has long recognized 
native Hawaiians as a distinct indigenous group and has 
dealt with them in a manner tvimilar to other native American 
groups; and 
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WHEREAS i native Hawaiians meet many of the criteria 
which entitle an indigenous group of federal protection and 
Services; and 

WHEREAS, the Congress of the United States explicitly 
acknowledged its responsibility and ability to enact 

0 legislation to benefit native Hawaiians with the enactment 

of the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act of 1920, which placed 
over 200, 0QO acres of land in trust to rehabilitate native 

* Hawaiians; and 

WHEREAS, in the 1959 Admission Act, the Congress of the 
United States extended the scope of the federal government's 
recognition of native Hawaiians by requiring the state of 
Hawaii ~ by compact - to adopt the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act as part of the State Constitution? and 

WHEREAS, the State Admission Act further recognized 
native Hawaiians in Section Mf) by designating "the 
t>etterment of conditions of Native Hawaiians" as one of the 
five trust purposes Cor which proceeds and income from the 
ceded lands trust could be expended; and 

WHEREAS, the State Admission Act singles out native 
Hawaiian* from the general public as specific beneficiaries 
of the ceded land trust, in recognition of the federal 
government's recognition of the status of native Hawaiian sj 
and 

WHEREAS f in 1974 the Congress enacted legislation 

making Hawaiians eligible for participation in the programs 

_ of th t * Administration for Native Americans? and 

A 

WHEREAS, in 1978 the Congr*?»» amended the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act to include Hawaiians in the 
Indian Manpower Program administered by the Director of 
Jndian and Native American Programs of the U„ S. Department 
of LaJ>orj and 

WHERKA5, in the same yi?ax the Congress adopted the 
American Indian Religious Freedom Act and included native 
Hawaiian^ in its guarantees of religious tolerance; and 
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WHEREAS, despite their inclusion in these 
•boveroentionod program*, native Hawaiian* are presently 
ineligible to participate in the large majority of federal 
program* establish** for the benefit of other native 
American people* j and 

WHEREAS , through amendments to the Hawaii State 
Constitution in 1978, ratified by the people of the State of 
Hawaii, an Office of Hawaiian Affairs was established to 
serve as the principal public agt?ncy in the State 
responsible for all Hawaiian*, and to receive a pro rata 
share of the ceded lands and trust revenues? and 
t WHEREAS , the Office of Hawaiian* Affairs is governed by 
a nine-member Board of trustees who are elected by the 
Hawaiian people; and 

WHEREAS , native Hawaiian* share all of the attributes 
and needs common to other indigenous peoples and are 
entitled to any and all benefits extended to other Native 
Americans] 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Board of 
Trustees of the Office of Hawaiian Affairs urges the 
Congress of the United States to include Native Hawaiian* in 
the definition of Native American and extend to Native 
Hawaiian* eligibility in all program* affected by such 
definition without prejudice. 



f Jcseph G. Kealoha, Jr., 



Rockno C . Vxqx t a* trustee 



V CJIairman 




Sney Ki^e^rgess, lllf J 
Vice-ChaVWan L - 



_^ Thomas X .^Kautukukui , ^r . , 



ffay^nTF. Burqesn, Trustee 

Trustee 
Adopted t 

DStO 




Moses K. Keale, Sr., Trustee 
GaJd Kealoha/ Trustee 



vTxTSZTc iHSrnfe Trustee 




Walter L. Ritte, Jr.", "Trustee 
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APPENDIX F 

OHA 83-15 

A RESOLUTION 

URGING CONGRESS TO ESTABLISH A SINGLE DEFINITION OF 
NATIVE HAWAIIAN WITHOUT REFERENCE TO A BLOOD QUANTUM, 
AND TO PROVIDE APPROPRIATE PROTECTIONS TO GUARANTEE 
THE RIGHTS «AND PRIVILEGES OF CURRENT HAWAIIAN HOMES 
BENEFICIARIES 

WHEREAS i the U.S. Congress has established two 
definitions of a Native Hawaiian, one setting a blood 
quantum ol 50% or more for purposes of the Hawaiian Homes 
Aet of 1*20, and the other only requiring an individual to 
be a descendant of those inhabiting the Hawaiian Islands 
prior to 1778; rnd 

WHEREAS, it is a vita* concern to the Native Hawaiian 
community that a single definition be adopted which 

and enhances the dignity and values of a single, 
unified people; and 

WHERKAS, the blood quantum definition (in the wcids of 
« ]^H^ State I.eqislative Report) has "proved to be a factor 
id chvidtnq the Hawaiian community, mothers and fathers f rem 
i chi Id*, en, ujuj nu. ft urn cousins, and friends from 

1 i i ends : and 

WHKRV/- L * 4 the United State 9 t'onqttSJj mutuant to t lit 
Hawaiian h'."TJ*.'s OruMHMOl: Act, defined ,i native Hawaiian tv 
)><• any d#»s.'end.u.t uf not less than one-half of the blood of 
w rac^n i nhabi ♦ i nq the Hawaiian Island'.. i-u'Viou?; to 17 7b; 
an' 

WIILM-A'-, I'l'iitju'Ntiiunfll recc.rdh reflect t»at :n M20 
Hawaii's t'»i» i «• tu Congress* Jonah Kuhitt whe is most 
:,^'.diy ;:ha: act er l /ed t ?••- "r"/»ther nf the Hawaiian Home? 
•. fWiv: «-fi Al1", nJvcirttfJ t)n»f • h/'M- hr r,.. Meed quantum 
hut tin* it one w** t " required, that the definition of native 
M:wa>,ar. should be based on ^-thnty se*c nd Lloort quant urn 

* d \ . i r w ■ -!e r.prf.H i nt crra r r i ""-''Pi na*iv*« 
,! ( ,w,iji;:,v c.thei people i, of * h* Hawaiian Sftla-.d:,. ar..-« 

WHf Kr'.A'" , Ihifi del l f* i t J r r rf nat : ve H.iwissan w,i:i 
.-.r pi,r,t: ed by reference m the Artin i s*# i < >v- A' i «f » h»- iit*i<- 
. f »hwi; ; ; •- I a" *» q'. n 1 i f i '*a* f f " h*-n**tit*. f f * »cn 
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«>.'••}''• i'A. , t'.i' ! i* i * . : J:.tW,i i .» It A i I .» i I s. W.l >. ■. * i .It I ' i 1 !■ 

; v 1 *• ,j f-T nil H,iw i : i lU<* rtTi«.J .-tu* h'»r i /<»<l , jmjt ?»iMfH 

t .■ M'i <'.•.: t s t i ;< * f I :.»' H •■ <■* H«iwrt » i Aj t i c U* X ' * 

i - r: • V ;»«:'! f , tr !tuir:-iqt: Mwt ^fO ! dtd shtlK* Of ] nrcw 
»■?»••.: -ti trr »,i*iv« Jmv * ; ;.itt: p\J T 'in/in* t<i S' 1 ''' 4 i'l 

• i . i h. * . i ' ,i 'i M] < ■ * t h»* Acini ;ssu;n A<* t ; t \ mi 

w,T {,? , t|, '■•*}<* ■ f M.iw.i *, i rtr, Att.iir*. Ni** rn^^unt rrc;l 

; : : f : ■ : .1 J tj i ; : » t : jV. IVf- h J T il iih 1 1, 1 !>. Ti rUJ i r . 

f«.-: 5 w. • ■• i.i^si-v f'1 H.tv.t i [ basf<£ 4 , on n^livr lliiw<iiiar. 

W?'.* I-'M.V, ft .*.(;: r::; ; I " 4 ! h<- N.*T Ano r i r ;i n 

1 ' r r ■ • " /n't * •' r r/c H «i w ,t ; ; ,i i ; i» <i r» j : »i i v t' Ann- : • «t r -. : 

,. : t.^s • !.is ■ f i- ? 1 ' w : ,:r I : r, ; : ; < :;; t; i t\%l t i vr 

. . . .. ».:.<•• .:.»:. : r * ^ : 1 1- .'. :'.;.■<:■» t i < ' t. i •:«■•: i;:j.i:,t , J ■ ; * 
i : ' ■■ • ». w ; r: j . •*. Il.^^u.i'i -w, - t ; y t « / 1 lr »■■*■ i-.tt i v#- J* 4 - J ' t- 

! » '■ - ! ' • • J • IM.I . I .111 Ihl'lli'i 1 . | - f » * ■ I t ' '. V ' >i . 

W « * n ; * j , i » * ] - » r ■ f < ■ f Hci 1M i i . t '< h '. 

t ,••,.?(' i * he n 4 i • i vr M/iw,i i : -i!. p< i jl n. Ii t '., t'v 4 J . 4 M> 

v - ■ r ■ ; - ; » < . * ■' I ■ r f ! ; ' . . ■ ' ; ii . t \» A i i •:\\' ■ W ? t i ■ .Mi' i f ■ S ' ■ 



! -:-•< ■ |. 1 mm) t 



^ ;. ! . . 4 r , : : j w 1 1': f i : ; i.lri,m:l:. t 

5. A ; , n.#. : : « T »■ ■* Maw ^ l j ,\r, Af f A i r rc.-'rnr ; rn. f 
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, ■« A ■ • • :,i ■ t 4 : 

^, j-j |j| itiii.'/ni * r-.-tt ■ it:i-f ! ii iv*-i i i «m. a ! : ^ i ; 
• , .... ? , M - w ui^'s »«■■ :■ t . -.j i ■ ■■ • ^ I ' i : '. ; V : i * 

. n i-! ',!.•■ N.iMv*- M-iv:iwir. k > t .- s y 

• ■ - ! 1 V • * 1 ■ i r»w- 1* whu :i r.- it. f»«i« iVimh' 

• 1 ' ■ . • • i • i * ' . t .i * < " .in « ' j 1 1 it sin^'it 1 t i i * t . ■ j *. 1 1 ' 1 1 * • ' s ^ 1 . s (■ 
: ■:.( t nn ,\ " y i m1 i v i 1 w'i: ■-<■ •.:«■:■ t • » * m ? 

v v i . • » 1 1 lit t ?i {' H vm i i r, ! j; ) ;m < i j f r \ ' ■ r 

A, . . r ' j. j •■ \ f i <iiui t .m # t'c- * ■ ; . ' < ' ' i^,- * ' 
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Senator Inoiyk. Thank vou very much, Mr. Kealoha, 

it is your contention that the history of the Native Hawaiian has 
qualified him tod* legally recognized as a native American * 

Mr. Kkai/»ha. Yes. , 

Senator I sot? ye. What is the Office of Hawaiian Affairs dome to 
improve the edu.at ional condition of Hawaiian children ? Do you have 
anv program involved in education I 

Mr. Krauiiia. At the Office of Hawaiian Affairs, of course, we ad 
vocate the Hawaiian studies program in the Department of Education 
and advocate other Hawaiian educational projects such as at the Uni 
versitv of Hawaii system. 

Specifically, we have funded one position through OHA that is a 
kupuna coordinator whose function is a liaison !>et ween the community, 
the Office of Hawaiian Affairs, and who works with the leadership at 
the Department of Education in the Hawaiian studies program. 

We have also funded a pilot project, and we an- through one half 
year. It h the Halau Likolaulani o Hawaii, which is basically a pre- 
school KM) percent native-speaking language, where youngster* who-e 
parents arc working can leave their children in an * hour environment 
where Hawaiian is spoken totally. This is a pilot project out at 

Waimanalo. . . . 

Senator Ixot'YB. Has OHA been called in to participate m the 
establishment of the Hawaiian studies program, i\r> repined by the 
constitutions* . 

Mr. Kealoha. Being on the first tmard of the Office of Hawaiian 
Affairs, we did not formulate curriculum in conjunction with the De- 
partment of Education. Tst'uat what you are getting at ? 

Sen-i' r Isot'Yr.. Yes. 

Mr :-'\M'HA No: < HI A did n->» have any input. 

Senator Inoi yk. Are you satisfied with the present Hawaiian stud 

ics program ' , 

Mr KkaU'Ha. Since its inception and Hhre. of course, the mandate 
under the constitutional amendment in M>7s. I can speak speeifiealiy 
for Maui. In fact. Maui, with special pride, has been the only dist rict 
that has filled all the kupuna positions throughout the district, which 
includes Lana!. Moiokai. and Maui, and it has hen very successful. 

However. I have also participated m some of the workshops that 
these kupunas receive intermittent lv throughout the year, and through 
that. I have learned that in some of the districts there is a need to ftil 
fill in different schools more kupunas. and also the question of salaries. 
Iwrv-wuse these kupunas do not have, as we Hawaiian* would say. the 
palapala. the degrees to teach school, but rather, you know, they an 1 
ciders, as Ms. Wakida said, in the language ami understand that cul- 
ture verv well. . 

Less than 1 week ago. I think, then- has Wen an appropriation ot 
spMHMHi at lea-t from the -euafe. undei Hawaii Senator Mahuna 
Solomon's committee which I think will help lmn*1 some of the an- 
prehension that the program tins not tn»en quite as effective as it could 
In. But f would siv that in my opinion, and in the opinion of tin 
majority of the Ixmrd members, the kupuna program 1- -ucce-ful 

Senator In'TVK. Do you support (lie recommendation- of the com 
mission in which Myron Thompson was involved' 

Mr. KtAt/niA. Yes. 
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Senator InuT'v^ All of the reeornmetulaUons i 
Mr, Kkai.uma. Yes. Id fan, Trustee (lard Kealoha, who is also here, 
will present testimony to that effect tomorrow, I understand. 
Senator Inovyk. I thank you very much, Mr, Kealoha. 
Mr, Kk\u>ha. Thank you. 

Senator Inoiyk. I have here the prepared statements of Senator 
Spark M MafMinn<r» and Representative Cecil Ifeftel, Without 
objection, their statements will U» matie pari of the reeord at this 
point. 

j Tiu 4 statement fallows ;] 

i'Ki.rAHM) Si mi mlm ok Sj akk M Matsi naga. a J S Sk.na'ixjh Krom mr Sr.m: 

of Hawaii 

Mr < *li n j n:iM n , i wish in thank you and the members *>f th*- Select Ouniuinoc 

»»!; I ;:«li:t it A H ;t i f < foj holding hearings on the suhjecf <«f the cducat huial needs 

• native Hawaiian* I deeply appreciate this committee's interest ii» this issue, 
which is of profound tnijMrtanee to many of the j>eople of my Stale. 

.Sir rhaiunan. as >ou ait* aware, in March "f JHN'<. pursuant to a I'ongres 
"ifiuil mandate, a comprehensive report \vu- suhndttcd to Kducathtu Seoreta?> 
Terrel Hell examining 1 1 1 * - edueal h>nal needs of native Hawaiian* This rej«>rt. 
Mir natnr I hi a ai sail educat hmu! assessment project, documented that native 
Hawaiian*, rank at the hnttoin of m«»st measures of educational achievement 
and hat'- unhpe- educational need.** as a consequence »f their eulture ant! social 
i/utnu; pr<Ti»s* Hawaiian rhlldn'u are hami>ered in their development by numer 

• ui*. ii'"ii»uuir social Mini institutional harrier** which all contribute to their low 
academic aohie* ement a situation similar to that which exists annuitf Indian 
p. rpu!a i"iis 

V^r a* ademic performance is not (he only problem faring those of Hawaiian 
blood, who iMiuprise }\* j>ereeut of Hawaii's !*'puhM i«>n The\ occupy tho bottom 
run^s of our social ami economic ladders re!ati\e U> r>ther gr«'tips in the State 
f'be nh.-iht •h<ymenf rate aneuitf Hawaiian adults is I woe that f<?r the State as 
a wind*- Forty |»erccnt of those living hdow poverty level in the State are 
Hawaiian* . iW> j>crecnt of the youth in correct ion a ! i :;•-?; tut os are Hawaiian* ami 
p; \H>rrvu\ of adult* in correctional in-Mtutes arc Hawaiian* Hawaiian <hihlren 
;.Ko u rc :p'T? j» unit eiy victimized by eh; id a huse a tai neglected, ami :ire ahscn ? 

'ivm Jiirt"! m disproportionate numbers. 

The rojMOt n*< "iniiH'itiJs a com arrtfciiM v o mulfi ntfeneji approach f«» addre>s 
'lie uni«jnc c»iu»atn»nal need* of native Hawaiian chiidrcn \sjth a final u'oai i»f 
' '.jnj.ioTc self ^ulh< niK'x U>v t ho name Ha w a nan |K»pulati»»n rrit nai In thm cud 

f iiinlii;- K ' ft / r n;i!i\r Mn* a nans hv nnlusjon m the definition of native Americans 
ui r 2 m • IiMp.;!, I'.duiatwui \« f Mjch a in< h| ; fi< jj i um of eurreni law w«»uld jMU'lnit, 
*- \ ;i io pi*-, ors'atiii-huicnt *tf pr«^ia!Us f«»r luitjve Hawanaiis f*rr niiornn;. 
- -unM'iiijn and «u)iuia) -tudo-- ».iiijjlar u> !h^>c <'»ndU't*-<l under the Act f^r 
indiau sMhient- 

'I'tnu'i i- ;j need t< • de^i^n pr>'k v ranu w inch w ill « <>fj side r a« I'^innuKhue and e\ ♦ -u 
■ a j «>t :»!■■/!■ thi* unopj,. l ulforal traif^ <»f uatni* Hawaiians 'T'ltese pr<»^rans-- 
v. .odd n»\-dvi- ancni! «dher things. e<iuratin>: students <»n the Hawaiian cultur* 
. n an effff! to Pnak negative • uhural stere-d\pes and hulld loinuunnty pride 
.jnn.»r,*r \ I a \\ a ; *a an < .-.♦ufia! < h n.cnt f.. r.uprov. acadiunir achievement. 2l 
would in\»d\e an e\ a unuaf !*«n of the reijtt nmship hetw^en their cuitural 
trans antt the IcarnMi;' pr-tcos It k clear that teaching te<d)nnp]es mh{m\ in the 
t radit inn a i < !as^ri»o:ji set f itu; nflen iIm rad work for ualhc Ha w aiian si udents 

:i»id iinv ! Ti fact, an i iiijmm t miff tf to the a^pd^jf utu of hasie #MlucaTiofoil skills 
Thi* i - ini" f'U fndtan^ ai»d it I- true f^r nathe Hawaiian;- as well \a*\ nic say, 
fi <\\ t v» i fh;j' I \w-uld ni'* ad^'oatr taking away tuoncy from Indian pm^nnnv 
! Uc!h". e ;! appropriate t" increase a ut horizat ion )<> \ els ho Ui provide for the 
i tfi|s iii natMr HaWMiiaus wifij-uit coinproinisin^' Indian e<Jueatnui program-- 

^'lr.»irn;an I Ulii'te that Vatlve Hawalians have ranch \u eonmiori with 
\fn« rican Hoiian.- and other native Americans I, ike the Indian the nath<- 
Hawaiian w:t- pr'*f*infntl> affi led l>> the arrival in this :*ountr> of the Western 
Pu p'jx-ai. When I wa- a lN*y, ^rowinj; up on tlie Hawaiian Island of Kauai, ui\ 
father u*ed in uuot*> to me and o)d Japatiese proverh "Kur" fin Vtte I nkai 
JinN. i c « WaK.irn " \di!< h ui»aijB "I 'iiderstandinp of divp human values: <Miueth 
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,.»1v through suffering" It is a phrase which frequently coines to ml.. '»«»»> 
w en tliiiik uf my father, hut also when 1 wall the suffering of tl. • ml 
Haw il an ill his laud When the Hawaiian Islands wore unified tito o 
k nil hv King Kamehameha 1 h, lsT.". th, population stood at «W^"tel> 
4«mk« Histwrv tells us that the early Hawaiian wax n vIkowu*. hanl working. 
2 I " ai.3 f. . Arl*it«l l*rm>». Hia plaee In the ««ta| structure w well 
Ku.il h> tradition and custom and his relationships with his family and neigh 

*Wi II, ho oolniug of .he Western K»ropeans. .he si, nation ehauge, r • . . 
Nut ot.lv did thev bring a variety of now diseases which decimated the "«»«»»»» 
, « ,1,,,' Pr-ughl lb- concepts of free enterprise, J™"!*'"'"" » 'J, r, .V h 

»v, • -HP all of which were alien to the Hawaiian culture. Kven to, »,> I is 

i e, said' a »* Hawaiians that the American mlss.onar «, « ^ "f 1 ^ the 

ivii cam- I- d- K»>«1 and ended up doing very well for themselves, it. . tin 
, ,,a I! . f the PMh fentury. the Hawaiian had seen his ancestral lands pass r ... 
S and- into ,!„• hands of the newcomer. In IWO. his government a m ,1 thy 1 l b 

f t " row were als- taken from him. The government of yueen MUuokal 
LI ,ver U .«« -y a small hand of mm-Hawaiians. assisted hv he A. ner e 
Minister to Ha.vali and a detachment of Marines from the \ .S.K ' 
w, " J vl i.g a visit to the Islands. The failure of the S. Covernmen to res to 
the tnoiiarelM or at least to comi-enaate the Hawaiians for ll.e.r losses, still 

S::,,v;"^ 

'„ Sf 3e« riS.UlH.V l» ,l„.i»nstr«.,.,H„ .ov.r.1 .. « » »; 

„„.,I„».01 / *».«» ».-ro» m, ; or . ''^^'Jf 1 ; 1 ';',^ ,^™ ,t;l,» n Vw,,,flr», 

m Pa- fl Wt ve nd comprehensive manor. High educational achievement is 

rjrs as sra. - » 

matter, and for (he opjwrt unity to express my views 



I»KK>-ARF» S TA TV. MEN T Of CKCIt. IlK.TKI. A V .*. KKFHF.KtN , A 1 1 St FBOM TH« Si ATI. 

ok Hawaii 



Mr Chairman and member* of the Commit.** 1 «*frt that I ea.mo, . he here 
„, .w.r^.n to nresfi.t testimony on the ne««d to provide fulcra! assistai.u un 
„ e i »1 .iirlMfdll^ for native Hawaiian children. 1 am nevertheless 
VU.»Li] I to j 'in this distinguished group of esj^rts Involeiug m.v stroug sui^-rt 

,,f TheNaHv r e Hawaiian Kdneation Assessment Projwt, undertake., at the request 
f , t Zu lu \ J Jlntl-ii- fommlft^. has e.,»,pleted the first ^miprenensiye 
st« .Hlucatioual attainment of Hawaiian children The 

n^t ^rov.-lPfsolld HiHtisihi.1 hn.file of the edun.tio.m! deficient of native 

U \\ml a inX! «»T Hawaii C on K rcHsio„„! delegation ondeavortsi to promote 
iJStion to "r4 J H,"c"a eduction programs for native Hawaiian children 
I n Par tli ^e «•«.«««! for Native A.nerinn, Indian ebildreu. Co: ress said it 
wa t ml more d.TUinenfation of the ne.^i for such programs In-fure P renin nded 
We now 1." fbaUnformath,. This evideuc is so comprehensive and ^Ijjjj- 

tha "congress and the f«leral g»verun , cannot in g.n.d comuience turn down 

t.r ignore what has twen documented in tills report 
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The Kainehnmeha Schools Bishop Kstate the lender In this effort to re-cognise 
mikI assist Hawaiian children, has made recommendations in conjunction with 
ihc Native Hawaiian Kdmathm Assessment Project that are const rnetive and 
tlitit w<uild he resjMHisive to t he needs of the children. Furthermore, the Kame- 
haincha School* Hi>i; >p Kstate han offered te share with the federal government 
the financial burden of hrhnriuK Hawaiian children up to par with their non 
Hawaiian peers The Hishop Kstate has already contributed a subsianMni nniount 
»*' its n'sniinrs to defining the problem* mid solutions, and is prepared to <s>n- 
lihUe its participation in nil aspects »if development, funding, and Implement)! ■ 
lion of edueiitional program" The Bishop Kstate Knnmhameha Schools Is to he 
hiuhlv commended for this, and certainly the federal Kovernment and Congress 
• ■annof turn n this offer. 

.Vr chairman and member- of the committee, i hoj*e that von will seriously 
'•••nsider the report of the Native Hawaiian Assessment Project and will supj>ort 
Ick'ishition that will help n> brunr Hawaiian children into the mainstream of 
Allien* an life Clearly, edmation is the most important fool we have fo r im- 
proving iiin^ pfospe* i> for a full and enriched life. We must use this tool now 
m the iihi-t effective way possible to help a group of people who otherwise can- 
nut e\jwet !<' overcome the substantial harriers thai prevent in hie\ emeu I of a 
bright ami productive fut ure for themselves and their families, 

Thank >on again. Mr Chairman and the commitlee, for your attention to this 
problem »»f Mji h importance to the State and to the people of Hawaii 

N'ii;i»oi j\ -i v> Thi-, heaiine; will stan<l h«1 jnunn*«!. 
I \N is»t .MjjHOi. at i 1 n:» a .in., tin- licnnni; v. a* jousfi-^i. \ 
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